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Chapter I. 

Revolution was seething in New York as well 
as Massachusetts and Virginia and throughout the 
country for several years before the war began for 
the independence of the thirteen colonies. Unjust 
decrees of despotic governors were stoutly resisted. 
When the stamp act was repealed the Sons of Ldb- 
erty erected a liberty pole, which served as the bat- 
tle ground when British soldiers attempted to de- 
stroy it. Fresh impositions, new outrages on the 
part of the British government aroused the peo- 
ple, and the Sons of Liberty shouted defiance to 
measures which curtailed their rights. Handbills 
were circulated and John Lamb was chosen to pre- 
side over a public meeting in the Fields. 

"Once more the dastardly red coats have cut 
down our liberty pole,^^ cried Lamb, his eyes flash- 
ing with anger. "How long will Americans sub- 
mit to these outrages ? I call on the Sons of Lib- 
erty to take matters into their own hands, since 
we have nothing to expect from the British gov- 
ernment. They threw us a promise of repeal, of 
reform, which was like a short blanket insuflBcient 
to cover a shivering mortal. British arrogance im- 
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posed the billeting act after the repeal of the 
stamp act, for, as Franklin said, they want to make 
us pay dear for our whistle. Self-interest is para- 
mount to justice with these haughty Britishers. 
The spirit of the times renders it imperative that 
the people should try to avert the result of the in- 
glorious base conduct of our general assembly. 
The minions of tyranny would despoil us not only 
of the emblem of freedom, but also of our birth- 
right. The red coats insult our women and out- 
rage our citizens, while the representatives of the 
British government betray our trust. Will you 
suffer your rights to be wrested from you by the 
Tory Assembly? No, my countrymen, arouse your- 
selves, imitate the noble example of the friends of 
liberty in England, who, in order not to be en- 
slaved, contend with King, Lords and Commons. 
Again I say, will you suffer your rights to be 
wrested from you ? Will you join together with the 
Sons of Liberty to defeat unjust decrees ?" 

"We will, we will !" shouted his hearers. 

John Lamb was a native of New York, about 
thirty-flve years old at the time our story begins. 
His large, black eyes were shaded by bushy eye- 
brows and his broad brow, prominent nose and 
square chin gave indication of a stubborn will. A 
staunch lover of liberty, he joined the Sons of Lib- 
erty, a patriotic body which was organized at the 
time of the stirring days of the Zenger trial by 
William Smith, William Livingston and John 
Morin Scott for the protection of popular rights. 

"No soldier shall be allowed to parade our streets 
nor to insult our women, for we are determined to 
enforce proper respect from the British V^ shouted 
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Lamb at the next meeting. "Any soldier who is 
found outside his barracks after dark, or after roll 
call, shall be regarded as an enemy of the common 
peace and shall be dealt with accordingly/' 

Cheers greeted these words. Just at that mo- 
ment a party of red coats appeared, trying to elbow 
their way through the crowd, jostling and jeering. 

"Get ye away from your gallows greens I'' cried a 
burly, red-faced Englishman, seizing a stick from 
a bystander and applying it to his back. 

"You rascal!" shouted the American, with a 
well-directed blow knocking him down. 

"Down with the Yankees !'' shouted several red 
coats, rushing into the fray. 

Fists were freely used by Americans and Brit- 
ishers alike and a general skirmish ensued. The 
blood of the colonists was up and they drove back 
the red coats, and the battle of Golden Hill, as this 
aflfray was dubbed, assumed a serious aspect, when 
several British officers hastened to the scene and 
ordered the red coats into their barracks. The 
fight was renewed on the following day, when the 
soldiers were discovered trying to cut down the 
liberty pole. An alarm was rung from the bells 
of St. George's Chapel. Again the citizens flew 
swiftly to the scene and drove back the red coats. 

Like straws which show which way the wind 
blows, the growing aggressiveness of the Sons of 
Liberty and the refusal of the people to pay the 
tax on tea, indicated the coming outbreak during 
the ensuing few years. The Sons of Liberty met to 
draw up resolutions that no tea should be allowed 
to be brought ashore. While the meeting was go- 
ing on a messenger arrived from the governor, as- 
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suring them that no tea should be sent back in the 
same ships which brought it, but first it must be 
unladen in the fort to await orders from the coun- 
cil. Springing to his feet. Lamb exclaimed : "Are 
ye blind, that ye do not see through this artifice ? 
Do you not know the letter of the law, which means 
if the tea were once landed duty must be paid on 
it? Will you yield your rights so craftily to be 
wrested from you? Shall the tea be landed?'^ 

"Xo, never. Pariiament must vield to our de- 
mands. The British ministry must have an eye- 
opener.^^ 

"Whether Gentle Shepherd rules or North, Brit- 
ish policy seems to desire to fleece the colonies." 

The governor's emissary withdrew and Tryon 
grit his teeth with rage when he heard the result. 

On the arrival of a ship from England with a 
cargo of tea, the vigilance committee boarded the 
vessel and carried the captain ashore. Meanwhile 
the Mohawks, a patriotic body, rushed on board, 
broke open the boxes and dumped the tea into the 
water, shouting: "King George shall not cram his 
tea down our throats !" 

"Advise him to keep it at home and to drink it 
himself," added Sears. 

"It will agree with him better than guzzKng 
beer," rejoined Lamb. 

Thus New York dumped the obnoxious cargo 
into the bay and the surging waves brewed a con- 
coction for the monsters of the deep, since no free 
born American would touch it. 

Bells clanged; King's College alone refusing to 
join in the general clamor, a flag was displayed on 
the liberty pole, while the band played, the crowd 
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hissed and jeered Captain Loekyer, who was taken 
on board his ship and warned to depart, as well as 
Captain Chambers. 

Eevolution was seething and committees of cor- 
respondence had been formed to communicate with 
the sister colonies. The people became more and 
more incensed on account of impositions levied on 
them by England, which continued to treat the 
colonies with arrogance and injustice. A meeting 
was called by the Sons of Liberty. A large mul- 
titude assembled in the Fields and patriotic 
speeches were the order of the day. Resolutions 
were drawn up and a congress was appointed, to 
be held in Philadelphia. Among the bystanders 
was a slender young man of erect bearing, which 
gave a greater appearance of height to his small 
stature. His skin was fair and rosy, while his deep- 
set, dark blue eyes glowed with excitement and his 
curly hair escaped from confinement in wavy locks 
around his ears and temples. His mouth was large 
and with lips turned up at the comers, which tem- 
pered the severity of its firm-drawn lines. Making 
his way to the front, he ascended the platform and 
asked permission to speak. Amazed at the assur- 
ance of the stripling, who was only seventeen or 
eighteen years old at that time, the crowd good- 
naturedly cried: 

"Hear, hear what the lad has to say.^' 
Pale, determined, his eyes glowing under 
straight black eyebrows, the delicate nostrils of 
his well-shaped nose dilating with excitement, he 
began in a low, musical voice, which at once com- 
manded the attention of the assemblage and was 
distinctly heard as the tones swelled louder, like 
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the vibrant notes of an organ. Going to the very 
core of the question, in succinct phrases, pregnant 
with meaning, he unmasked the arbitrary designs 
of the British ministry and then sketched a clever 
plan to defeat them. 

Astonished by his precocious genius and insight 
into politics, the people cheered most enthusiastic- 
ally, and this was the maiden speech of Alexander 
Hamilton, who was destined to become one of 
Americans greatest statesmen. 

"My friends,^^ he said as he finished his dis- 
course, "I admit that at first I was on the magiste- 
rial side, until I became convinced of the superior 
force of the arguments in favor of colonial claims. 
Two short years ago I landed in Boston, coming 
from my tropical home in the Isle of Nevis. Hence 
I came to your beautiful town. Years and inex- 
perience may count against me as barriers between 
you and me now, but I assure you that in spite of 
my youth my heart is not worthless, and that heari; 
is devoted to the cause of liberty. The disadvantage 
I now labor under, my youth, will soon disappear, 
and advancing years will enrich my experience 
and I trust improve my mind, but will never 
change my heart. And I pledge you a heartfelt 
devotion to the cause of freedom. 

"A collegian and he speaks to the purpqse,^^ re- 
marked Sears to Lamb. 

Shortly after another meeting was held. 

"At your peril dare to render assistance to our 
tyrants," shouted Sears vehemently. "If you put 
your neck under the heel of the oppressor we^l 
disown you. Protests, arguments, appeals have 
proved fruitless to convince the British ministry of 
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our steadfast purpose to resist encroachments on 
our rights. The base minions of Britain deem us 
slaves to bear their extortions. To arms, my coun- 
trymen, to arms, for only by force shall we suc- 
ceed in obtaining our liberties V 

*^How shall we fight if we have no muskets?" 
said a bystander. 

"Seize them from the public stores, which are 
rightfully yours," he retorted. "Furbish up your 
rusty firelocks, which did such good service in the 
Indian wars." 

"No ship shall be allowed to leave this harbor 
with lumber for any British building," added 
Lamb. 

"We^U act on Sears* suggestion and arm our- 
selves herewith," exclaimed another Son of Lib- 
erty. 

A few days later, on a sunny Sabbath morning, 
while people were sauntering home from church, 
a horseman galloped down Broadway, shouting: 

"The blood of patriots has dyed our soil. Bat- 
tles have been fought in Lexington and Concord, 
and the whole country is up in arms !" 

This served like a match to a powder magazine, 
and was the signal for open hostilities. On the 
next day the Sons of Liberty seized arms and am- 
munition, while Lamb sailed up North Eiver and 
captured a supply of muskets. A lot of firearms 
was sent to the Continental army in Cambridge 
soon after. 

"British troops are going through New York on 
their way to Boston. Shall we stop them?" in- 
quired Sears of the Committee of Safety. 

"No, let them pass through with the proviso 
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that they simply carry their side arms/^ was the 
reply. 

Marinus Willet was on the watch. He spied 9 
company of British soldiers coming up Broad 
street with several wagons filled with firearms. 

"Halt V he cried, springing forward and seizing 
the foremost horse by the bridle. 

"What means this insolence ?^^ shouted Major 
Moncrief, riding close to Willet with a threatening 
gesture. 

"No permit has been issued to allow your men to 
carry away anything except their side arms. And 
the Committee of Safety has enjoined you not to 
touch firearms or ammunition.^' 

"Step aside!'' cried the mayor, appearing on 
the scene like a jumping-jack popping out of its 
box. 

"You are disturbing the peace. You are inter- 
fering with his Majesty's men/' he said. "Begone 
with you !" 

"No, siree, if you do not know your duty I know 
mine, which is to stop these arms from being taken 
away. They belong to the town and not to the 
army!" shouted Willet. 

"Once for all, stand aside !" answered the mayor. 

^^Listen to reason, Willet, and do not obstruct 
the King's highway," said Gouvemeur Morris, who 
just then came up. "Such foolhardy methods only 
injure your cause. Surely the committee must 
have authorized this movement, since the mayor 
upholds it." 

Willet was in a quandary and was about to yield 
just as John Morin Scott appeared, crying as he 
ran towards them : "Stand bv vour ri^^hts, Wil- 
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let ! No permit has been issued to allow the troops 
to carry oflf any firearms." 

"I knew I was right/' exclaimed Willet seizing 
the horse^s bridle again. "Drive to Abraham Van 
Wyck's yard," he added to the drivers. Mean- 
while Major Moncrief and his soldiers hastily em- 
barked, pursued by the jeers of the populace, who 
had congregated to witness their departure. 

"Hurrah, boys!" exclaimed Lamb some days 
later. "George Washington is going through on 
his way to Cambridge. We must do him honor." 

"Yes, we must be ready to receive our command- 
er-in-chief in a becoming manner, and thus make 
amends for the lukewarm reception of our Provin- 
cial Congress, which is still afraid of the shadow of 
royalty apd would preserve the semblance of loy- 
alty. We must fight for our rights. No adjust- 
ment of our grievances can be obtained except by 
the sword. Our burning wrongs call for war, and 
most bitter war," said Lamb. 

The commander-in-chief of the Continental 
army and the British governor almost met, for 
Tryon reached New York just after Washington 
had left for Kingsbridge, where he passed the 
night and then continued on his way to besiege 
Boston, which was in possession of the British. 

"Tryon finds New York deaf to his edicts," re- 
marked Sears to Lamb. 

He is powerless to enforce them," added Lamb. 
Congress has ordered New York to furnish her 
quota to the Continental army. I have been ap- 
pointed captain of artillery. But before I leave 
town. Sears, you and the other boys must aid me 
to remove the guns from the Battery. Advise 
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Hamilton, for he is always ready to lend a hand 
in any hazardous enterprise." 

"What time shall we appoint^ captain?" inquired 
Sears. 

**To-morrow night before the moon rises^ for the 
Asia is not far away." 

At the appointed hour the Sons of Liberty were 
on the spot, with Alexander Hamilton and fifteen 
students from King's College, while Sears and 
Lamb commended the Liberty boys' activity. 

"Look, there comes a barge from the Asia !" ex- 
claimed Lamb. 

"Give it to the rebels red hot !*' shouted a Brit- 
isher. 

Musket shots were fired at the patriots on the 
Battery, which they speedily returned. The barge 
quickly got under cover and went back to the Asia. 
Soon after the man-of-war opened her guns, while 
the Americans continued their task, removing the 
guns on the Battery amidst a shower of bullets. 
Drums were beaten, bells clanged out their warn- 
ing, and the aflfrighted people who lived near by 
hurriedly left their homes to seek a place of ref- 
uge. Another and then another broadside came 
from the Asia, and several people were wounded, 
while Fraunces' Tavern, or Black Sam as it was 
then called, was injured as well as many houses 
in that vicinity. 

On the following day the captain of the Asia 
sent a haughty message to the mayor. But the 
Provincial Congress decided that so long as the 
Asia had fired on the town no supplies should be 
furnished to her by New York. 
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'^Let Captain Vandeput put that in his pipe and 
smoke it/* exclaimed Sears. 

"What right had he to fire upon woijien and 
children?** cried Willet. "The blood of innocents 
will rise up against him/* 

"Our foes are daily adding to the score, and it 
will take the blood of many to wipe it out/* re- 
marked Lamb. "Tryon would better keep clear of 
New York. General Washington will soon take 
possession of Boston after he has driven away the 
British, and New York will be his next move. I 
am oflf to Quebec to join Montgomery, for I have 
been assigned to his command. By the way, have 
you heard that Gage will be dubbed Lord Lexing- 
ton, Baron of Bunker Hill,** he added with a merry 
twinkle in his eyes. 

"I am thinking of those nearer home,** answered 
Sears. "I shall have to settle Seabury and draw 
Eivington*s fangs. New York would be more loyal 
to the cause of freedom if it were not for these 
Tories, who fear to lose the favor of royalty. Eiv- 
ington complains that he has not rags enough to 
run his paper, and he mocks at my ears. 1*11 twitch 
his and stuff a lot of rags down his throat when I 
get hold of him.** 

"They swallowed the oath as though it were a 
four-pound shot,** remarked Sears, a few days later 
after his expedition to Westchester, where he cap- 
tured and disarmed a large number of Tories. "We 
ought to put all these fellows under lock and key. 
And not let them run loose.** 
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Chapter II. 

The following incident will give an inkling of 
the public sentiment in regard to Tories. John 
Watts was a Tory and several letters of his were 
read aloud at a meeting of the patriots, with bit- 
ter denunciation of the traitor within the Ameri- 
can lines. Some men in the audience became 
greatly excited and shouted : "A coat of tar and 
feathers is the due of this traitor to America. We 
will fix him.'* 

They started in pursuit of Watts, and as the 
populace turned the corner Robert Livingston ap- 
peared, clad in his robe of office on his way home 
from court. Livingston recognized several of the 
men as they came down the street, their cries 
sounding like the surge of the sea. 

"What are you up to, boys ?*' he inquired. 

*^We are going to tar and feather that rascal 
Watts if we can catch him. We'll settle his score 
for holding treasonable correspondence with the 
enemy. Stand aside, judge, for we are going to 
break open his door.'' 

Livingston had stationed himself on Watts' 
doorstep and said : "Come, listen to me, an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. Do not 
render yourself liable to be lodged in the lockup 
for such a misdemeanor and for disturbing the 
public peace. What right have you to break open 
a neighbor's door? Prudence is a wise counselor 
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and foolhardiness will injure you. What has 
Watts done to you ? Personally he has harmed no- 
body. Although you and I are aware that his 
views are erroneous, yet every man is free to think 
what he pleases. Shoot as many Britishers as you 
can in the field, but do not injure a helpless old 
man for his views, although they are wrong. Such 
a lawless act as you contemplate is unworthy of an 
American.^^ 

*^Watts has been corresponding with the enemy, 
judge, and his letters are treasonable.^^ 

"So much the better fgr you if you know their 
contents, and so much the worse for him. Let him 
go, however. He is an old, an infirm man, and 
cannot do you much harm. You are law-abiding 
citizens, and should recollect that General Wash- 
ington abhors lawlessness. If Watts has done any- 
thing contrary to law, if he has betrayed any se- 
crets to the enemy, leave me to settle with him. 
But if his only offense is writing to his friends, 
let him go. How would you like to be debarred 
from having any communication with your fam- 
ilies within the British lines. Put yourself in his 
place.^^ 

"Not much, for none of us would wear a jack- 
ass's skin,'' shouted a man in the crowd. 

"An Ethiopian cannot change his skin nor a 
leopard his spots, so Watts cannot change his 
views, even if they are wrong." 

"The receiver is as bad as the thief, judge," ex- 
claimed a jeering voice. 

"That does not apply to this case, sir, and if 
you come within reach of my cane I shall give you 
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a taste of it. You need not duck your hefld/* re- 
torted the judge, losing his temper. 

^^A Tory is a thing with a head in England^ a 
body in America and a neck to be stretched, and 
you would better look out for yours, judge,'* cried 
a stripling. 

"Every fool to his folly, and I will waste no 
words on any of you," replied Livingston. "But 
if you come near enough, lad, I will surely hit you, 
as you deserve. Begone, I have no patience with 
you. If you do not scatter by the time I say *time 
is up,* 1*11 call the patrol and lodge you in the 
lock-up.** 

*TBa, ha, the judge is getting mad,** exclaimed 
one of the crowd. "He is a pretty good fellow, so 
we will leave him alone, this time.** 

Just at that moment a company of Continentals 
came down the street, and the crowd scampered 
around the comer, shouting defiance as they went. 
Meanwhile Watts had escaped through the back 
door, entered a rowboat and was taken on board a 
British man-of-war down the bay. 

The Americans hated Tories worse than the 
British. But the conservative element detested 
mob violence and Jay said in after years: "The 
Revolution found us free as our fathers always 
were. The war was the work of evolution rather 
than revolution.** 

"I perceive the want of government,** remarked 
the doughty McDougall to Jay one day. 

"It is indeed our duty to establish a suitable 
government, for order is the first law of creation,** 
rejoined Jay. "We must punish the traitors who 
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aid the enemy, but not by tar and feathers, but 
by legitimate means. We cannot change their opin- 
ions by skinning them, although we must avert the 
consequences of their disaffection, and cut their 
claws/* 
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Chapter IIL 

As Campbell says, "coming events cast their 
fthadows before," and General Montgomery was 
oppressed by a premonition of his death. Before 
he left Rhinebeck he remarked to Philip Living- 
f^ton, as they were walking on the lawn : 

"Philip, I am going to plant this twig. Let it 
grow in remembrance of me, for something tells 
me that my last hour is not far oflf." 

Impetuous and fearless, Montgomery achieved 
brilliant victories, captured Fort St. John and 
(/hambly, and made a triumphal entry into Mon- 
treal. He then proceeded to invest Quebec, where 
licnedict Arnold met him with a reinforcement of 
liardy trappers and hunters from Pennsylvania, 
riflemen from Virginia and farmers from Con- 
necticut. Attired in hunting shirts, with leggings 
and moccasins of deerskin, armed with tomahawks, 
long knives and axes, the patriots traversed im- 
jMinctrable forests, hewing a path with their axes, 
(TOflsed rivers in canoes, which they carried on their 
nlioulders while they marched through the wilder- 
n(!Hfl of Maine, where the moose reigned supreme in 
that vast solitude. Without a map or chart to 
guide them, the Americans pushed on, enduring 
thirst and hunger, led by Benedict Arnold. Daniel 
Morgan and Aaron Burr were also in this expe- 
dition. 

As they went on autumn waned and winter 
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came, with sleet and snow, increasing their hard- 
ships and suffering. But with undaunted pluck 
they kept on, with the exception of a few faint- 
hearted men who turned back. At the expiration 
of eight weeks, after traveling six hundred miles, 
they climbed the path which led to Abraham^s 
Plains. Along the route Arnold had sent Burr, 
disguised as a priest, to distribute a manifesto 
from Washington to the Canadians, invoking their 
co-operation. Arnold held a pow-wow with a tribe 
of Indians, who demanded to know what the pale- 
faces wanted in their domains. 

"Our fathers bought land of the redskins and 
have now grown to be a great people, as numerous 
as the stars in the skies,^^ replied Arnold. "We 
come as brothers and friends. A bad king and his 
wicked men want to take our lands and keep us 
apart, but the palefaces are not to be taken in a 
trap. So we have come to smoke the pipe of peace 
with our red brothers. We have come to help you 
defend your rights as the King's troops oppress 
you.'' 

The Indians allowed them to proceed on their 
way, and Arnold commissioned two messengers to 
carry letters to General Schuyler and to friends in 
Quebec to apprise them of his movements. But 
the Indians proved false, and betrayed them to the 
British commander, who was therefore on the 
watch to forestall his schemes to win followers in 
Canada. 

The passage of the Quebec bill in 1774 was a 
wily move by the British government to hold the 
allegiance of French Canadians by liberal conces- 
sions, and thus to preclude their alliance with the 
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Americans. At the time of its passage it was op- 
posed by Colonel Barre, who said : "If you raise 
a popish army in that land the Americans will con- 
sider the Canadians as taskmasters and execution- 
ers in the end.'* The majority of the inhabitants 
of the Province of Quebec were Roman Catholics, 
and the Protestants protested against such conces- 
sions to those of the opposite faith, and although 
cajoled by this measure, the Canadians did not 
forget old scores against England. Nevertheless as 
self-interest is a powerful factor, French Ca- 
nadians did not join hands with the patriots to 
throw ofif British rule. Nor was Quebec likely to 
adopt the cause of Protestant Americans. 

"I think that the Canadians will rally around 
our banner,** said Arnold. *^e'll scale the ram- 
parts which Wolfe ascended, and draw up our 
forces outside the town.** 

"What folly,** remarked Captain Hanchet. "The 
French Canadians will not help us. We would 
better surprise them than apprise them of our 
coming and thus put them on their guard. We 
were sent to reinforce General Montgomery, why 
should we risk all at one venture and foil his 
plans.** 

"Hold your peace !** shouted Arnold, his eyes in- 
flamed and his cheeks purple with rage. "This ex- 
pedition was planned by me, with the approval of 
the commander-in-chief. I was foiled once before 
and my laurels wrested from me, but this time I 
am in command. My orders shall be obeyed.** 

"Captain Hanchet is right and you will rue it if 
you do not wait for Montgomery,** added one of 
the Americans, 
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"Silence, sir, my will is law. Eight about, 
march V^ he shouted, waving his sword for his men 
to follow him. 

The little band scaled the heights and halted at 
a short distance from the ramparts. Without ar- 
tillery, not fully recovered from the hardships they 
had endured during their march through the wil- 
derness, they gave a feeble cheer, which was echoed 
by a few friends from the parapets. Arnold en- 
deavored to lure the British commander into a 
sortie, but he was too wary, and although his forces 
were eighteen hundred strong, while the patriots 
numbered less, he did not trust the militia for fear 
they might prove friendly towards the Americans. 
He fired on Amold^s flag of truce when Arnold 
sent a threatening message, demanding the capitu- 
lation of the garrison. 

On inspecting their ammunition, Arnold found 
that the cartridges were spoilt. 

"If you had given me time, I would have told 
you so before,'^ said Hanchet. "And I thought 
you knew my reasons. How are we going to fight 
without weapons?'^ 

"With our fists, confound you V' shouted Arnold. 
"With our fists, and I may have to use them here,^' 
he muttered between his teeth. 

^What did you say, sir?'^ inquired Hanchet. 
'Nothing, it is too good to repeat/^ answered 
Arnold with a mocking laugh. "I know the reason 
of all this bombastic talk.^^ 

"And I know the reason of all this bombastic 
bravado,'* muttered Ferbiger as Arnold turned 
away. "Arnold is well known in Quebec. When 
he traded here and in the West Indies his principal 
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stock was horses, so they dubbed him jockey. The 
haughty Britishers called him a horse trader and 
would not associate with him/' 

"Trade is no disgrace, honest labor does not hurt 
a man,'' remarked bluflf, outspoken Morgan. 

"There's the rub, Morgan," retorted Ferbiger. 
'^Honest trade soils no man's hands, but was his 
trade honest ? Too much filthy lucre stuck to his 
fingers and his natural coarseness stood in his way, 
so he found no friends nor associates." 

"I know Arnold of old," added Major Brown. 
"He had a disagreement with Colonel Allen at 
Ticonderoga when Arnold wanted to supersede 
him. Allen refused to give up his command, and 
Arnold and I had words about it, and almost came 
to blows. The Green Mountain boys threatened to 
shoot Arnold, so he finally knuckled down. But 
he has borne me a grudge ever since." 

"Arnold is a brave man, and we cannot gainsay 
that," remarked Morgan. 

"Oh, he is brave and fearless, but a rascal to 
boot. And I shall boot him some day yet." 

Arnold and his men fell back twenty miles 
beyond Quebec, where they were joined by Mont- 
gomery, who was on his way to Quebec. 

Difficulties and dangers beset the Americans, 
and to add to their distress the smallpox broke out. 
Three weeks the army kept up the siege, and, 
finally, after a council of war, Montgomery con- 
cluded to attack Quebec. He divided his forces 
into three divisions and led the way in a blinding 
snowstorm. Each soldier bore a white paper on 
his hat on which was inscribed: "Liberty or 
death." In the grayish light of early dawn they 
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toiled through drifting snow, their faces stung by 
the wintry blast, and almost blinded by snowflakes. 

"Men of New York, you will not fear to follow 
where your commander leads,^' shouted Montgom- 
ery. "Come, brave boys, follow me V^ He rushed 
onward, shouting: "Quebec is ours!" 

Thus he went to meet death at the hand of the 
foe, while the British artillery opened on them and 
the storm raged, and drums were beating and bells 
rang out the alarm. 

When Morgan attacked the town with his rifle- 
men in leather leggings and frocks the frightened 
natives cried: "Woe, woe, an army clad in sheet 
iron has fallen upon us." 

Onward and onward the Americans pressed, 
while a hail of shot was directed against them 
from ramparts and houses and cannon belched 
forth from the battlements overhead. 

Arnold and Lamb breasted the storm with their 
divisions in the lower part of Quebec. On they 
went, running in single file, buffeting the wind, 
half blinded by dazzling snowflakes, covering their 
guns with their coats, with Lamb's fieldpiece on a 
sled and harassed by the enemy's fire. Onward, 
still onward, went the brave men, amid flying bul- 
lets from houses on both sides of the streets. 

Lamb was struck by a shot which carried away 
a portion of his cheekbone, and Arnold was 
wounded in the leg. But the latter pressed on, un- 
til he fainted from loss of blood, and was carried 
to the rear. Had Arnold's life ended then he 
would have filled an honored grave, instead of be- 
ing execrated by posterity. 
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Chapter IV. 

The morning of August 28, 1776, was dark and 
lowering. Nature seemed to spread a pall over the 
battlefield of Long Island, where so many lives 
were offered up for their country. Unsheltered by 
tents or barracks, the Continental forces were suf- 
fering hardships. 

In order to decide on some plan to ameliorate 
their condition and to renew the struggle, Wash- 
ington called a council of war, which met in a lit- 
tle stone church which stood between the present 
site of Fulton and Flatbush avenues. Putnam, 
Spencer, Mifflin, McDougall, Parsons, John Morin 
Scott, Wadsworth and Fellows were present. 

"The British fleet is lying between the Narrows, 
and boats are being rowed from ship to ship," said 
Mifflin. "The enemy is preparing to attack New 
York." 

"Although the sun of liberty is obscured by 
clouds, it will emerge and shine with greater bril- 
liancy than ever," said Scott. 

"You are right," remarked Washington. "Provi- 
dence watches over our cause. This weather is in- 
deed providential, for it will enable us to conceal 
our movements from the British." 

^TTes, sir, the fog has lifted just to allow us to 
spy out their doings, and now it has settled like a 
gray canopy over all." 

"Our best course is the evacuation of Long 
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Island, and to fall back to New York. Our losses 
have been heavy. Sullivan and Stirling are in the 
hands of the enemy, but these calamities must 
serve as lessons to show us our weakness and teach 
us how we may do better in future. Our cause is 
just and must prosper,^' remarked Parsons. 

"Military commands should be blindly obeyed,^' 
said the commander-in-chief. "If those foolhardy 
young men had remained at their post and had not 
left Jamaica Pass to seek the foe, our forces would 
not have been surprised.^^ 

"I hear from a trustworthy source that Stirling 
while closely pursued by the British led a remnant 
of the army across a creek, while the Marylanders 
guarded the passage. Four times Smallwood's 
men drove back the British with fixed bayonets, 
but all in vain, for Stirling was captured at last.^^ 

"Sullivan was ensnared by the Hessians and 
fought hand to hand with those fiends incarnate, 
who gave no quarter,^* said Putnam. "Overcome 
, by superior numbers, he was taken prisoner and 
carried on board the man-of-war. It is a pity that 
those Hessians did not go to the bottom of the sea 
when they came over. I heard that their general 
said his patience and tobacco alike were exhausted 
on the voyage. I would give him something to 
put in his pipe.^* 

"Woodhull is badly wounded and is in the hands 
of the foe. He sought shelter within Carpenter's 
Inn just as a storm broke forth. Here he was sur- 
prised by the British and my tongue refuses to tell 
the indignities he suffered,^* said Scott, his voice 
choked with passion. 

"Go on/' remarked Putnam. "I know the 
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haughty British temper, but our turn will come 
soon. They are swelling the score of our wrongs/' 

"The British officer commanded WoodhuU to cry 
^6od save the King!' and he retorted ^6od save 
George Washington and the Continental army/ 
^Die, you traitor!' shouted the Englishman, mak- 
ing a thrust at WoodhuU with his sword, and he 
would have finished him on the spot if Delancey 
had not interfered/' 

"Where is he now?" inquired the commander- 
in-chief. 

"On board a cattle transport in Gravesend Bay." 

For the ensuing forty-eight hours Washington 
was hardly off his horse, and he did not close his 
eyes. Anxious and harassed, at the head of his 
men he superintended the embarkation of the 
American troops. 

Colonel Glover's bluflf sailors and hardy fish- 
ermen from Marblehead, in pea jackets and trous- 
ers adorned with leather buttons, with muffled oars 
rowed across the water and landed the troops at 
Fulton Ferry. 

Meanwhile Sir William Howe slept on, uncon- 
scious of the fact that his prey was escaping. Great 
events turn on small hinges. A royalist who lived 
near by, Mrs. Eapelye, saw the American anny 
land, and she sent a messenger to advise the Brit- 
ish. But the negro was detained by a Hessian 
who did not understand English, and he was not 
released until the following day, by which time the 
whole army was on its way toward the hills be- 
yond Rutgers' farm, beyond the British lines. 

Lord Howe began negotiations for peace, and 
was visited by a committee from Congress, ap- 
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pointed to hold a conference with him near Perth 
Amboy. The committee consisted of Benjamin 
Franklin, John Adams and Edward Butledge. 

"I am glad to meet you again/^ remarked Lord 
Howe, cordially extending his hand to Franklin. 
"I deplore the fact that we now meet on opposite 
sides, but I trust that we may arrange for peace, 
and that I may soon welcome you in old England 
again/' 

"I am glad to see you. Lord Howe, and I have 
a most agreeable recollection of the Christmas I 
spent under your sister's roof and of her hospital- 
ity." 

"I welcome the other gentlemen of this com- 
mittee also,'' added Lord Howe with an ingratiat- 
ing manner. "But, gentlemen," he resumed, "I 
regret that I must tell you that it is my duty to 
regard you solely as private individuals, and I do 
not recognize you as commissioners, and to speak 
of the independence of the colonies is out of the 
question. The mother country will open wide her 
arms to her erring children, and all past unpleas- 
antness will be forgiven and forgotten, but she will 
not separate from her own. If you will accept the 
olive twig of peace all will be well, and I now have 
the honor to extend it to you. I deplore blood- 
shed between brothers, for we are akin." 

"We come as representatives of a free and inde- 
pendent country. Lord Howe," said John Adams. 
"Not for a moment will we harbor any proposition 
which does not recognize our independence." 

"No, we refuse to listen to anything which does 
not recognize the independence of the thirteen 
colonies," added Franklin. 
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^^Your son is loyal to England, and his exchange 
can be arranged/^ remarked Lord Howe to the 
great statesman, ignoring John Adams' patriotic 
outburst. 

Franklin turned red, and exclaimed : 

"Spare me all mention of an ungrateful child. 
Spare me any mention of a son whom I disown." 

"We are all akin, Mr. Franklin, and I would 
end this unnatural strife. The mother country 
will yield all your so-called rights, which you claim 
at the point of the sword. Her conduct is all the 
more magnanimous when you know that our army 
and navy outnumbers your undisciplined forces. 
They are brave, I admit that, but your cause is 
hopeless." 

"Not so, my lord," added Franklin. "Complete 
independence is the only condition on which we 
will accept the olive branch of peace." 

"Then, gentlemen, I am sorry to inform you that 
I shall be obliged to turn my guns against you." 

"Our people will endeavor to lessen the pain you 
feel on that account by taking good care of them- 
selves," retorted Franklin with a short laugh. 
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Chapter V. 

Sir Henry Clinton with four thousand men 
crossed the river September 15 in flat-bottomed 
boats, while the grenadiers in their scarlet uni- 
forms loked like a clover field in full bloom, as 
one of the Americans remarked when he saw them. 
Meanwhile a division of Hessians came ashore a 
little further down, while Clinton landed at Kip^s 
Bay, nowadays the foot of Thirty-fourth street, 
under cover of a cannonade belched forth by 
Howe^s men-of-war. The British marched to the 
center of New York and encamped near Robert 
Murray^s fine manor, Ingleberg. 

Washington had already stationed his army at 
Port Washington and Kingsbridge, after a brief 
sojourn with his friends in Ingleberg. 

"Do not forget your promise to entertain the 
enemy, Mrs. Murray,^' he remarked as he took his 
leave. 

*^Your excellency may rely on me,^* she replied. 
"I have already sent a message to the British gen- 
erals, inviting them to take a cup of tea with me." 

"Pie, madam, where did you get the forbidden 
stuff ?*^ said Washington, playfully shaking his 
forefinger at Mrs. Murray. 

"It is a little I saved for our foes," replied his 
hostess, a sweet and lovely lady with soft, brown 
eyes and winsome manners. 

^My wife thinks a cup of tea is as good as the 
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apple which beguiled man when Eve gave Adam 
the apple," rejoined Mr. Murray. "I disclaim all 
knowledge of the bitter herb." 

"And you are just like Adam, who threw all the 
blame on the woman," retorted Mrs. Murray. 
"But my bait will work well and you will be glad 
I used it." 

"New York had her tea party as well as Boston, 
and only dire necessity makes me consent to use 
this bait, otherwise I should advise you to throw it 
into the river," said the commander-in-chief. "But 
women must aid us with their wit. I deplore the 
necessity of duplicity, but all is fair in love and 
war. We must use stratagem." 

"My lady^s wit and my wine shall keep the Brit- 
ish officers within doors," rejoined Mr. Murray. 
"And I may be obliged to send Sir William home 
in my leather conveniency," he added with a merry 
laugh, referring to his carriage. 

"Indolence and sloth are our enemies' chief 
fault, which serves as a weapon against them. 
While they feast on the fat of the land our men 
are half starved." 

"When the wine is in the wit is out," retorted 
Mr. Murray. "Why will men put that into their 
mouths which steals away their brains?" added 
Mrs. Murray. 

As General Washington rode off Mrs. Murray re- 
marked to her husband : 

"Robert, I fear the general is offended because I 
still have some tea in the house, and I am sorry I 
said anything about it." 

"What annoys him is to have to resort to duplic- 
ity." 
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Stratagem, you mean," retorted Mrs. Murray. 
By entertaining the British officers we shall afford 
Aaron Burr time to withdraw the remainder of the 
American forces through the path beyond our 
house. Listen, do you not hear the boom of can- 
non? The British fleet is firing on our men. My 
heart is fluttering like a bird's, and I shrink from 
bloodshed/' 

"There, listen to the bugles. Now there is a 
lull, so we can hear the tramp of soldiers. Let us 
go and prepare for our guests. Has Anne arrived 
yetr 

"Yes, and she came a short time ago, accom- 
panied by Cato, who brought her best bib and 
tucker. I had some trouble to induce her to come 
until I informed her that the British officers would 
certainly drop some news useful for our cause." 

"Is Stephen Delancey coming, too?" 

"Xo, he is ill. He is in love with Anne and her 
mother favors his suit, but Anne is betrothed to 
John Adams." 

The large dining-room was furnished with heavy 
massive mahogany high-backed chairs, with bro- 
caded seats. A large cupboard contained a goodly 
supply of fine chinaware, Dutch delft and solid 
silver. The family clock, with its moon-face and 
swinging pendulum kept count of time with a loud 
tic-tac. The floor was highly polished and on a 
side table were cut glass bottles or decanters filled 
with schnapps, port wine and Madeira. Colored 
servants served the guests. And a merry party 
gathered around the board. 

"Here^s to your health, madam," said Howe, his 
tall figure towering above the others, as he stood 
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with uplifted glass. ^^We drink to your toast and 
thank our hostess for bringing a bit of old Eng- 
land here in this cup of tea/' replied Sir Henry 
Clinton. 

The contrast between the two Englishmen was 
very great. Fully six feet in height, Howe was 
well proportioned and good-looking, so eontempo* 
raries stated. His natural indolence as well as a 
supercilious drawl marred his manners, however. 

Sir Henry Clinton was short and stout, with a 
full face, large nose and blue eyes. More reserved 
than Howe, he was not so popular in the British 
army. 

*^Allow me to add, to the health of America's 
fair daughters, beginning with our charming host- 
ess,'' said Cornwallis. Comwallis was not ugly, 
although deep lines impressed by cruelty marred 
his features and his gray eyes were cold and for- 
bidding, while his skin was puflfy under the eye- 
lids. His forehead narrowed towards the top, while 
his chin was full and short. Cornwallis' easy and 
afifable manners were apt to deceive those who were 
not aware of his bloodthirsty record. 

General Knyphausen was a veritable German, 
with the polish of the court, but his table manners 
smacked of the camp. He would bow profoundly, 
bending his body from the waist, while he put his 
hand on his heart and clicked his heels together. 
Anne was disgusted when he took his thumb nail 
to butter his bread at the table. 

An Irishman by birth, Tryon had risen to the 
rank of general in the British army. Tryon's rec- 
ord in America was bad, beginning with his com- 
mand in Korth Carolina, when he was governor of 
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that province. The Cherokees called him the great 
wolf. And he was no less obnoxious to the people 
of New York while he was governor. 

^^Ah, madam^ this tea warms the cockles of a 
man^s heart,^^ remarked Comwallis. "Where did 
you get it P^ 

"It was some left over from the tea party when 
the Mohawks dumped the cargo into the bay/' re- 
torted Anne defiantly. 

Mrs. Murray looked at her reprovingly, and 
Anne bit her lip and turned red. 

"The impudent rebels. If I had been here that 
would not have happened/' exclaimed Tryon. 

"Ha, ha, while the cat is away, the mice will 
play. Sir William Tryon,'' retorted Clinton. 

"Pray do not dub me knight until his Majesty 
does," replied Tryon. 

"You will wait a long while for that, although 
you did live like a prince in North Carolina/' re- 
torted Clinton. 

"What are colonists for if not to be bled," ex- 
claimed Tryon. 

"To be sure, you left a lasting impression there, 
and not only touched their pride, but their pockets 
also," added Howe. "But, hist, our hostess is 
looking this way. I fancy that this charming lady 
is a rebel at heart as well as Miss Anne, with her 
big blue eyes, looking so innocent and sweet." 

"So you almost caught up with the rebel com- 
mander, Tryon/' remarked Clinton. "A miss is 
as good as a mile/' he added with a maudlin laugh. 

"If I had caught him I would have hung him 
up by the neck. It is not my fault that Washing- 
ton is not as dead as a door nail/' replied Tryon. 
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I distributed his Majesty's ducats, the trap was 
laid, but the fox sneaked out," he said in a thick 
voice. 

"Shut up that drunken beast," said Howe be- 
hind his hand to Clinton. "You have stirred up a 
hornet's nest. Bag the hornet. Muzzle the beast, 
for he is in his cups and you are not far behind 
him. You will both come to grief soon." 

"Tales of war are distasteful to ladies," re- 
marked Howe aloud. 

"I understand your trials," added Clinton in a 
conciliatory tone. My father was nearly driven to 
distraction when he was governor of New York, 
and ten years was too much for him. And as for 
his successor, he was driven to hang himself from 
sheer desperation." 

"Bosh," exclaimed Howe, seeing that Clinton 
was only fanning the flames of contention instead 
of quieting Tryon. "Sir Danvers Osborne was 
suffering from melancholia before he left Eng- 
land." 

"All we can do is to exterminate the rebel 
brood," said Tryon in a maudlin tone. But only 
Howe caught his meaning, and he carelessly 
brushed Tryon's glass aside, which fell with a 
crash to the floor. 

Tryon looked up with a stupid stare as Howe ex- 
claimed : 

"Pardon my carelessness, madam." 

"Do not give it a thought, Pompey will replace 
your glass, general," said Mrs. Murray. 

"Get the drunken beast out of the room," whis- 
pered Howe to Clinton. 

Better leave him alone, general, for if I take 
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him now he will sprawl on the floor. The fumes of 
the wine will soon pass away/^ 

"Then drown his voice. Talk of something 
quick.** 

"Another tribute to beauty/* added Howe, rais- 
ing his glass. "To America's fair daughters be- 
fore we part.** 

The ladies bowed their acknowledgment, and 
Mrs. Murray said : "Pray, do not go yet, gentle- 



men.** 



w 



'No, not until you taste some of my prime Ma- 
deira,** added Mr. Murray. "I am going to send 
a dozen to headquarters, general.** 

"This is indeed royal treatment, Mr. Murray,** 
replied Howe. 

"We have the ragamuffins entrapped,** muttered 
Tryon. With a tipsy leer he added: "To King 
George and destruction to his foes.** 

Nobody paid any attention to him, and he finally 
relapsed into silence, his head bowed on his breast 
and his eyes half closed. Cornwallis exclaimed : 

"This is a feast fit for the gods.** He slyly 
watched the ladies out of the corner of his cold, 
steely blue eyes and added to himself: "1*11 test 
their loyalty.** 

Sising, with uplifted bumper, he said : "Here's 
to King George. Long may he reign over Eng- 
land and America.** Everybody joined in the toast 
with the exception of his host, Mrs. Murray and 
Anne. 

"Your glass remains untouched,** remarked 
Cornwallis. 

^TTou forget, general, that we are Quakers/* re- 
plied Mrs. Murray. 
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**! would fain discover who are friends to Eng- 
land/' said Comwallis. 

"We are all friends/' mildly answered his host- 



ess. 



I cannot forget that the statue of the King was 
dragged from its pedestal and carried off to Con- 
necticut, where the rebel Wolcott gave it to his 
daughters to melt into bullets/' 

"Yes, to use against you/' replied Anne slyly. 

Comwallis looked at her, but she appeared so in- 
nocent he did not attribute a touch of sarcasm to 
her words. Desirous of testing her loyalty towards 
England, he said : 

"You refused wine. Miss Vanburgh, but surely 
you will not refuse to join me in a cup of tea." 

"Thank you, sir, but I never touch the bitter 
herb." 

"That makes me doubt your loyalty." 

"Neither do I take tea, and yet I serve it for my 
guests," added Mrs. Murray, coming to Anne's re- 
lief. "Miss Vanburgh only drinks cold water, 
which is more wholesome." 

"And that accounts for the roses in her cheeks," 
said Howe gallantly. 

The mellow vintage did its work and loosened 
the Englishmen's tongues, while their eyes began 
to look glassy and staring. Sir Henry Clinton 
leaned towards Anne and confidently told her of 
their plans for the campaign, while she artfully 
drew him on and slyly wrote down on her fan all 
he said. Like a skilful angler, Anne plied her bait 
with coquettish glances, and meanwhile Mrs. Mur- 
ray entertained Comwallis with sparkling jests, 
fmd Mr. Murray talked to the other officerSt 
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The buglers shrill note recalled the Britishers 
to their duty and Howe exclaimed as he glanced at 
the old Dutch clock : 

"How rapidly the hours fly. We must hie away, 
for there goes the bugle/* 

Clinton murmured to Anne as he bowed low be- 
fore her: "I trust we shall meet again, Miss 
Vanburgh/* 

"Yes, when we come into possession of our own,*' 
she replied with a smile. 

"I wonder what she meant,** said Clinton to him- 
self. "Her people are no longer in town, but her 
lover is in our army. What side is she on? By 
Jove, my head is fairly turned by the girl's bright 
eyes.** 

"We are in a pretty mess,** remarked Howe. 
"While we were regaling ourselves it appears that 
the Yankees have given us the slip. All the Con- 
tinental troops have gone to Harlem,** he added 
in a low tone to Clinton. 

"How so?** 

"Yes, I have just heard from this soldier that 
they passed a few rods behind the house, hidden 
by thick shrubbery and trees.** 

^Why did he not give the alarm?** 

^So he has, but it is too late to stop them now. 
Up, to horse, and we*ll pursue them!** exclaimed 
Howe, vaulting into his saddle. "The fox has 
crept under cover, but we will unearth him yet.** 

"There is work for me to do,** murmured Anne 
under her breath to Mrs. Murray. "I know a short 
cut throuorh the woods and I'll warn General Wash- 
ington before the British reach Apthorpe House, 
ivhere he is now.** 
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"Hasten, my child. God be with you/' said 
Mrs. Murray. 

Soon after, breathless and flushed with excite- 
ment, Anne dismounted and made a deep courtesy 
to a man of commanding presence, who stood in 
the porch, surrounded by a group of Continental 
oflScers. Her embarrassment increased as she dis- 
covered John Adams among them. But quickly 
recovering herself, she said : 

"I crave a few moments' audience of your ex- 
cellency, for the British are on their way hither to 
entrap you. While Sir Henry Clinton was talking 
to me at Mrs. Murray's I wrote down a few notes 
for your excellency on this fan, which I now pre- 
sent to you," added Anne when they were alone. 
"There is no time for more, make haste, I pray 
you, or our cause will be lost if your excellency 
falls into the hands of the red coats." 

"You are a brave girl, and our cause is sure to 
prosper while it is so well guarded by the fair sex. 
Come with us and you shall have an escort to your 
father's house." 

Fifteen minutes later the British oflBcers rode up 
and dismounted. 

"Ah, the fox has escaped again," remarked 
Howe. 

"But he left a good supper smoking on the 
tables, so we'll have that," said Clinton, as he sat 
down. 

Early in the morning on the following day Col- 
onel Knowlton with a small number of Continen- 
tals started out to reconnoiter. Shortly after 
Howe ordered a detachment to proceed through 
McGowan's Pass to meet the Americans, and as 
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they went along the British sounded the notes of a 
fox hunt with their bugles. 

"We'll answer that saucy rascal's challenge to 
his sorrow," exclaimed Knowlton. 

Fast and thick flew the bullets on their deadly 
mission as the contending forces came together at 
the foot of a gorge near what is nowadays One 
Hundred and Twenty-fourth street, between Ninth 
and Eighth avenues. The patriots drove back the 
red coats, as far as Bloomingdale Heights. While 
the battle was in full force a British bullet struck 
Knowlton, who fell never to rise again. 

"Are you badly hurt ?" asked Major Leitch, lean- 
ing over him. 

"Yes,'' he murmured, ^Hbut I value not life so 
long as we win the day." 

The tide of battle swept the red coats back, and 
they made a stand in a buckwheat field for about 
two hours, but were finally routed and driven off, 
the patriots mocking their bugle call as they chased 
them down the hill. 

This victory sent up the barometer again for the 
patriots, and the British realized that Americans 
came of good old Anglo-Saxon stock, while they in- 
herited the pluck and unconquerable spirit of their 
forefathers. 

At the engagement of Fort Washington John 
was captured, taken prisoner and released on pa- 
role. Sad and gloomy, his heart wrung with an- 
guish at his comrades' sufferings who were con- 
fined in Bridewell, John would pace to and fro 
past the prison, endeavoring to catch a glimpse of 
his unfortunate friends through the bars. 
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Chapter VI. 

Like all campaigns conducted on paper by Par- 
liament, far removed from the seat of war, three 
thousand miles across the vast expanse of ocean, 
the plan mapped out in London by the King, 
Germaine and Burgoyne proved disastrous to the 
British arms. Instead of being put in command 
of the northern army. Sir Guy Carleton was in- 
structed to hold Canada, although Carleton was 
better fitted for an active campaign by virtue of 
his knowledge of the Indians and how to use their 
allies, and his knowledge of colonial methods of 
warfare. The British ministry gave orders with- 
out provisions for unforeseen emergencies. How- 
ever, all these blunders were favorable to the pa- 
triot's cause. 

Burgoyne arrived in Canada in March and St. 
Leger was ordered to capture Fort Schuyler or 
Port Stanix, as the Englishmen called it. 

General Schuyler reached Albany on June 3 and 
offered the command of Fort Ticonderoga to Gen- 
eral Gates, who refused to sen^e under Schuyler. 

^^Matters are getting very serious,'^ remarked the 
general to his wife. "My army is in a pitiable con- 
dition. Pood, raiment and powder are lacking. 
Congress has no credit. The Eastern militia is 
restless. I have written to Congress that I pur- 
pose to dispute every inch of ground with Bur- 
goyne and retard his movements and descent to 
JTew York as long as possible.^' 
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^^s General Gates ready to co-operate with you 
now?'* inquired Mrs. Schuyler. 

"No, he is jealous of his prerogatives and re- 
fuses to serve under me. In these trying times it 
is every patriot's duty to obey commands from 
headquarters and forget personal feelings for the 
common cause. Ticonderoga is lost to us, and I 
concluded to fall back to Fort Edward in order to ^ 
await reinforcements. How did you find matters 
in Saratoga and on your way home?" 

"The people are terrified and are fleeing from 
Saratoga, carrying all they can convey and leaving 
their homes to be destroyed by the British. I set 
fire to our own fields before I came away, for not 
a grain of corn shall fall into their hands to feed 
our foes.'' 

"A man is all the more desperate on an empty 
stomach, and I would rather have the British over- 
fed than half starved." 

"The way they carouse in New York does not 
make them anxious for active duty," retorted Mrs. 
Schuyler. 

"I must hold a council of war to devise some 
ways to relieve Gansevoort, who is so stoutly hold- 
ing out against St. Leger's forces. There goes the 
knocker." 

"I shall leave you, dear, as I presume your oflB- 
cers are coming." 

"Bid Pompey to bring in some refreshments," 
added General Schuyler as she left the room. 

"Gentlemen," said General Schuyler, "I purpose 
to send a strong force to Colonel Gansevoort's re- 
lief, who is striving to hold Fort Schuyler against 
the British and their savage allie^. Our enemies^ 
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both the Tories and British, are spreading death 
and desolation in their track. The plight of our 
army is deplorable. Gansevoort's situation is des- 
perate. You are aware that Lieutenant Stockwell 
and Colonel Willet made their way through the 
lines of sleeping foes in the darkness of night and 
brought us news, while a storm was raging and 
their lives were imperiled. Every moment is press- 
ing. Even now the little garrison may have been 
swept out of existence and only bloody scalps be 
left to tell the tale.'' 

"This is a forlorn hope, general, and it is no use 
to weaken our own forces,'' replied one of his 
oflBcers. 

"Such a relief would be cut to pieces by the 
enemy," added a second. 

"He means to weaken our army and who knows 
for what," said a sour-visaged subaltern to an ofl5- 
cer next him. 

The general was pacing up and down the room, 
but his quick ear caught the remark. Turning sud- 
denly, and crushing his pipe between his teeth with 
the violence of his emotion, his face flushed with 
anger, Schuyler cried : 

"Gentlemen, I shall take the responsibility of 
this step upon myself. Who will volunteer to go ? 
Where is the man who will head the relief ?" 

"Here, at your command," impulsively ex- 
claimed Arnold, stepping forward. 

"The meeting is ended, gentlemen," added 
Schuyler. "I have found a brave man." 

Soon after the officers withdrew Mrs. Schuyler 
entered the room. 
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"How flushed you look/^ she remarked to her 
husband. 

"Your husband has b^n accused of treason," 
said the general grimly. 

"Never was a charge more false, a slander more 
cruel/' exclaimed his wife. "What did you reply ?'' 

"I disdained to notice the detractor. My duty 
bids me act without regard to malicious back- 
biters.^' 

"Your heart and purse are always open, dear," 
said Mrs. Schuyler. "And I am grateful that 
Providence has blessed you with the means for the 
use of freedom.^' 

"Yes,'' replied the general regaining his usual 
equanimity. "I should not be too harsh in my 
judgment of slanderers, for the serpent is not re- 
sponsible for his venom, which is natural to him. 
But if my countrymen will only aid me instead of 
yielding to despondency we shall prevent the 
enemy from taking possession of New York State.'' 

"Has Colonel Willet left yet ?" 

"He will return to Fort Schuyler to-morrow." 

"What a noble looking man he is ! What a lofty 
brow, what keen blue eyes !" 

"He is a remarkable man. And as brave as 
handsome," added Schuyler. "He fought well in 
Canada, and is doing good service now. Do you 
know what he answered an English officer who de- 
manded the capitulation of the fort in St. Leger's 
name? He said, as he eyed the officer: ^Do I 
understand, sir, that you require the surrender of 
our garrison ? I think you come from an English 
officer and by your uniform you appear to be a 
British officer. You have made a long speech, 
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which stripped of its superfluities amounts to this : 
that you come from your commander to inform 
Colonel Gansevoort that unless he delivers the gar- 
rison to the British your commander will send his 
Indians to murder our women and children. You 
will reflect, sir, that their blood will be upon your 
head, not ours. The garrison is committed to our 
charge, and we will take care of it. After you get 
out, you may turn and look at the outside, but 
you will never get in again until you come as a 
prisoner of war.' '' 

"How brave ! How daring V^ 

"Yes, he is a fearless man. His last words were 
still more so, as he said: ^Before we would sur- 
render to such a murderous set as your army con- 
sists of I would suffer my body to be filled with 
splinters and set on fire, as you know has been 
done at times by the murderous women killers who 
belong to your army.' '' 

"How courageous. I wish there were more men 
like him !'' exclaimed Mrs. Schuyler. "But there 
are wheat and tares.'' 

"Yes, and dry rot which spots and hurts the 
crop," retorted her husband. "Congress is an am- 
bulatory government, but we must obey its dictates 
and although I have expressed my opinions quite 
freely it should not hamper the commander-in- 
chief's movements." 

"How unwise to send General Gates to super- 
sede you." 

"Well, I was reinstated in my command, al- 
though I hear he is at work again to replace me. 
Never mind, I shall continue to serve my country 
whatever betides." 
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"Congress is most unjust, for you have raised 
recruits and helped the cause, while you have 
spared no sacrifices in the cause of freedom. You 
sent reinforcements to General Washington in the 
New Jersey expedition/^ 

"1 thank our heavenly Father that he has given 
me means whereby to serve my country and to con- 
tribute to the common weal,^^ replied General 
Schuyler. 

A few days later Arnold, accompanied by Col- 
onel Livingston with militia from Massachusetts 
and New York, started to the relief of Fort Schuy- 
ler. 

"We shall have to resort to stratagem to defeat 
the Indians,'^ remarked Arnold. "It occurs to me 
that it might be a good scheme to send that num- 
skull Tory, Hon- Yost, to the redskins, instead of 
stringing him up to the nearest apple tree. His 
mother's frantic appeals might be thus answered 
and he might be useful, more so alive than dead.'' 

"How so, when the poor fellow is half witted ?" 

"He is more knave than fool, mark my words. 
To save his bacon he will do what I bid him do. 
I shall send him to St. Leger and delude the Brit- 
isher into the belief that our forces are twice as 
large as they are in reality." 

Hon- Yost followed out Arnold's instructions 
with fox-like craft. He appeared before the In- 
dians in breathless haste to warn them that the 
Americans were about to fall upon them with over- 
whelming numbers. 

"How many palefaces are on their way to at- 
tack us?" inquired the chief. 

They are as numerous as the leaves on the trees 
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SO you cannot count them. The valley is swarming 
with palefaces, who have sworn to avenge their 
losses at the hands of the redskins. Hasten away 
ere it be too late. The Great Spirit has hidden 
his face in anger from the redskins. Go, brothers, 
go before it be too late. General Burgoyne^s army 
is cut to pieces and St. Leger is powerless to avert 
your fate.^^ 

^^Manitou will care for his children,^^ sullenly re- 
plied the chief. "What says the medicine man,^' 
inquired Hon- Yost. 

His prediction was the foreboder of evil and the 
Indians cried that their allies had deceived them, 
while Hon- Yost encouraged their distrust. Finally 
they held a stormy conference with St. Leger and 
openly accused him of deceiving them. 

"You told us we might sit down and smoke the 
pipe of peace, for you only wanted our presence. 
Our greatest braves were killed at Oriskany and 
now you intend to sacrifice us all to the enemy .^' 

"We are going,^^ added his savage allies stub- 
bornly. Neither threats nor bribes moved them 
from their purpose, and they said : "You told us 
you wanted us to see you whip the Yankees, but 
we shall not stay to see them whip you.^^ 

"Go if you will, but the Great Spirit will pun- 
ish you for breaking your word to your white 
brothers," said St. Leger angrily. 

He reproached Sir John Johnson bitterly for 
not keeping the Indians to their agreement. In 
the midst of a dispute two Indians interrupted 
them, crying: 

"They are coming ! they are coming \" 

A general panic ensued and British and Indians 
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i*etreated so precipitately that they left tents, artil- 
lery and baggage behind. The Indians' savage in- 
stincts were aroused and they glutted their thirst 
for blood and booty on friends and foes alike, strip- 
ping their allies of all they could lay their hands 
on, stealing their boats and 8trippin| the dead. 

St. Leger wrote to Burgoyne: "The Indiana 
have become more formidable than the foe we are 
expecting.^^ 

Hon- Yost succeeded in introducing dissensions 
and distrust and a general panic ensued, so the 
siege was raised before Arnold and Livingston 
reached the fort. 
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Chapter VII. 

At the time of the Eevolution Albany was a 
quaint, old town, which retained many Dutch pe- 
culiarities and features. The houses were low, 
with peaked roofs and gilded weather vanes. Long 
waterspouts projected over the eaves, so during a 
rain storm the water would pour down in streams. 
Fireplaces were so broad that horses and wagons 
might have found space therein. Many dwellings 
stood sideways, with the gate overlooking the street 
and cattle were driven past on their way to pastur- 
age. Spacious porches were a favorite place for 
neighbors to congregate in warm weather when the 
sun began to siii in the west and the housewives' 
daily tasks were done. Frugality was customary, 
although hospitality was practiced among the well- 
to-do. Honest, simple-minded and kind-hearted, 
the people were like one large family, for every- 
body knew every one and his neighbors and was 
interested in their woes and joys. 

Carpets were not used and the floors were scoured 
and sprinkled with sand, with which the servant 
would make queer devices on the floor with her 
broom. Cleanliness was general and colored maids 
and servants were employed instead of white. 
Stoves were unknown and people sat before the 
broad chimney fire, while huge logs were ablaze, 
with blistering faces and chilly backs. Worthy 
fathers of families would smoke their pipes, while 
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dames strung wampum to use in their dealings 
with Indians. 

There were only about three hundred houses in 
Albany in 1776, an old stone church and a city 
hall. However, during the War for Independence 
Albany was an important military post. Often 
threatened with destruction during the French and 
Indian wars, yet the old town escaped, although 
Schenectady was raided and laid in ashes, and 
twenty people were carried into captivity by the 
Indians at that time. 

One of the most important political events was 
the convention celebrated in 1754 to renew a treaty 
with the Six Nations and to bring about a closer 
union with the colonies. Sectional differences had 
produced much friction and during this convention 
Massachusetts stoutly held fori:h against taxation 
without representation, which was a vital issue at 
that date as well as in later days. 

General Schuyler^s handsome mansion was one 
of the finest in that vicinity. A comfortable, 
square, brick building, set back from the street and 
embowered in trees and shrubbery, with two chim- 
neys which resembled a fox teTrier^s pointed ears, 
green blinds, square, small windows, with narrow 
panes and a large porch, the house was about half 
a mile below the town. 

The general's daughters were handsome, merry- 
hearted and high-spirited. The eldest, Angelica, 
resembled her mother, who was a Van Eensselaer 
by birth and proud of her descent from the pa- 
troon, Kilian Van Eensselaer (patroon being the 
title given to the first Dutch landowners, who 
bought the land from the Indians). 
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Elizabeth and Margaret were nearly of the same 
age, and the family was quite patriarchal, as large 
families were usual in colonial days, and the 
Schuylers was no exception to the rule. 

Elizabeth^s eyes were dark and expressive, 
twinkling at times with girlish glee and at others 
pensive and dreamy. Her brow was smooth and 
broad, her complexion of satin-like texture, with 
red cheeks due to the pure country air and out-of- 
door life, as her recreation consisted in horseback 
riding in summer and coasting down hill or sleigh 
riding in winter. Her figure was delicate and 
slender, of medium height. 

Accompanied by a colored groom, for the times 
were too unsettled for women to venture out alone, 
Elizabeth was riding at a brisk canter, her cheeks 
flushed with the exercise and the crisp air which 
had a foretaste of winter. As she reached the road 
which led to her home the rays of the setting sun 
shone on her tresses and her eyes sparkled with 
pleasure. She stopped a moment to allow Pompey 
to overtake her and remarked : 

^^Did you ever see such a glorious sunset, Pom- 
pey ?'' 

"Never, and it rests on your head like a halo, 
fair lady,^^ said a deep, manly voice behind her. 

Turning in her saddle Elizabeth saw a hand- 
some, fair, slender young man in the uniform of 
Washington's Guards. Eemoving his hat he said, 
as he bowed low in his saddle : 

"If the apparition of loveliness my eyes behold 
is not a sweet dream of unreality, will she deign 
to tell me the way to (Je^eral Schuyler^s man- 
sion F 
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"The apparition of loveliness as you designate 
her is a mere creature of flesh and blood/^ replied 
Elizabeth mockingly, and with a merry laugh. 
"And pray who is my father^s visitor, who desires 
to see him now ?" 

"Your ladyship^s most humble servant/^ replied 
Hamilton with another flourish of his cocked hat. 
"Ah, I perceive that your colors indicate that you 
are attached to General Washington's staff. As I 
am on my way home, I shall be glad to show you 
the way to my father's house and extend welcome 
in his name." 

"General Schuyler's name stands for loyalty to 
our cause and hospitality to all," replied Hamilton. 
"I gladly avail myself of your kindness, this happy 
chance, which has sent an angel to guide me to 
paradise." 

"Pray forbear, sir," said Elizabeth blushing. 
"I am a simple country maid, unused to such 
flattering words which smack of a court more than 
our republican simplicity enjoins." 

Hamilton turned red and to cover his embarrass- 
ment added: "Pardon me if my speech has been 
too bold." 

"Oh, do not distress yourself, but if you were an 
Irishman, I should say you had been kissing the 
Blarney stone." 

"My family is of Sotch extraction and I was 
born in the West Indies, where the sunshine is per- 
petual and clouds only come and go, hardly obscur- 
ing the sky. And the nights are balmy, while the 
days are sunny and joyous." 

"Pray tell me all about your home," said Eliza- 
beth. "How I should like to visit it. There comes 
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my father, so I shall leave you now/' she added 
as they drew up before the door, where the g[eneral 
was awaiting them. 

After Hamilton delivered his message from the 
commander-in-chief he returned to headquarters 
without availing himself of the general's proffered 
hospitality, but he left a polite message for Miss 
Schuyler, and that chance meeting was not forgot- 
ten by either Hamilton or Elizabeth. 
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Chapter VIII, 

Burgoyne was defeated and surrendered to 
Gates, who received his sword, although the laurels 
of this campaign rightfully belonged to General 
Schuyler. Schuyler aided Gates most nobly, even 
at the time he was superseded in command by the 
latter. In fact, Schuyler had raised recruits, gath- 
ered together a large number of militia and felled 
trees along the route the British army was to take, 
put obstructions in the way, destroyed bridges, dug 
ditches and rendered the roads impassable. 

Matters did not go on so smoothly then as may 
appear at a cursory glance. Human nature is the 
same throughout the ages, weak and imperfect, 
and friction existed between the military com- 
manders during the Eevolution, as has often hap- 
pened in later times. The history of our country 
resembles a beautiful landscape, which viewed 
from afar appears serene and only when within 
closer range we see rocks and rugged spots, for 
distance conceals the ruggedness. 

Gates advanced up the Hudson and chose Bemis 
Heights in obedience to Kosciusko^s advice, as this 
was the most suitable spot for an encampment. 

Kosciusko met Benjamin Franklin during a 
visit to Paris and became interested in the Ameri- 
can cause. The Polish nobleman sailed soon after 
with a letter for Washington from Franklin. 

'TVhat do you seek here ?'^ quietly inquired the 
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commander-in-chief, studying his face, for Wash- 
ington was a keen reader of character. Kosciusko's 
brow was broad, low and smooth, with a slight in- 
dentation in the middle like the impress of 
thought. His hair was wavy and brushed from his 
forehead. His large nose, rather thick, was slightly 
tilted at the end, liis chin was firm and full, and 
his eyes were large, with a frank regard, while his 
physique was robust. He met Washington's search- 
ing look with an open expression and in reply to 
his question as to what he could do, answered : 

"Try me.'' 

Pleased with his manly address, the commander- 
in-chief appointed him an aide on his staff. Later 
Kosciusko drew the plans for the fortifications at 
West Point and he had also superintended the erec- 
tion of breastworks at Bemis Heights. 

The battle of Benninorton bevond the Green 
Mountains had weakened Burgoyne's forces, and 
this battle, victorious and successful, swelled the 
Continental army, while it disheartened their foes. 
Prom Willard's Mountain a sharp lookout on the 
British army was kept up by the patriots and rifle 
pits were placed in the woods and fortifications 
prepared. Burgoyne had crossed the Hudson, 
quite narrow at the point near Schuylerville, where 
he chose his encampment some miles away from 
the American works. The country was rolling, 
mountains outlined against the sky and thick 
woods and forests nearby, where grew mountain 
ash with bunches of scarlet berries, erect poplars, 
stiff and awkward ; spruce, willow, maple, elm and 
oak trees, while aspens stood on the outskirts of 
the woods with quivering leaves. 
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The first encounter between the contending 
armies took place at 3 p.m. on level ground near 
Mill Creek, and fierce and bloody was that battle. 
Golden September was waning and the air was 
sharp and crisp with the frosty breath of coming 
winter. Only "Black-eyed Susans^^ and a few au- 
tumn fiowers were blooming in the clearing and 
meadows near Saratoga. The second battle was a 
more decided victory for the patriots and took place 
October 7, and also began at the same hour as the 
previous one of September 19. 

With set chin and determination marked in 
every line of their features, the Americans 
marched up the slope of the hill on which the Brit- 
ish commanders, Ackland and Williams, were sta- 
tioned directing the fire of the artillery. Cilley 
and his men reserved their own until the British 
should fire the first shot. A volley of grapeshot, 
bullets and cannon balls was directed at the pa- 
triots as they advanced, but although branches of 
trees were broken off, only a few shots were fatal. 
Five times the enemy^s guns were captured by 
Cilley and his men and retaken by the British, 
until finally Colonel Cilley leaped upon one of the 
cannons, waving his sword and crying: "For the 
cause of liberty ?^ And he wheeled its muzzle to- 
wards the foe, thus turning their own gun against 
them. Major Ackland was severely wounded and 
Williams was taken prisoner. 

Under arrest for some breach of discipline, Ar- 
nold broke loose and led his men into the thickest 
of the fray, and with bravery and daring won mili- 
tary laurels on that day. Later generations raised 
a monument in commemoration of that victory at 
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Bemis Heights and at Saratoga. Four niches are 
at the base of that noble pile of stone: General 
Schuyler, General Gates and the brave Morgan's 
memory is honored and their statues stand in re- 
spective niches, while the fourth is empty, because 
a traitor blots out all remembrance of early fame, 
and Arnold's memory is execrated by his country- 
men. 

At the battle of Saratoga Arnold and Henry 
Livingston fought side by side, their destinies dur- 
ing the struggle for freedom were linked together, 
to be torn asunder violently in the final drama at 
Verplanck's Point, when Livingston fired on the 
Vulture and thus foiled Arnold's treasonable de- 
signs. 

Eain usually succeeds a battle, and it came down 
in torrents while Burgoyne fell back and marched 
towards Saratoga. The patriots made their own 
terms and the British signed the capitulation. 
Afterwards, to their chagrin, they discovered that 
Sir Henry Clinton had achieved success in the 
Highlands. 

With proverbial generosity every means in their 
power were used by the Americans to lessen the 
humiliation of their vanquished foes. Burgoyne 
tendered his sword to Gates in the presence of both 
armies, which were drawn up in line. Gates re- 
ceived it with courteous words. 

A messenger had been sent by Sir Henry Clinton 
to inform Burgoyne of the British victory in the 
Highlands, who, deceived by the similarity of 
names, addressed General Clinton. Not until the 
spy found himself in the presence of General 
George Clinton did he discover his mistake. 
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The following message was found screwed in a 
silver bullet, which was forcibly taken from the 
messenger : '^Nothing between us and Gates now. 
This letter will facilitate your operations/' 

"Just in the nick of time/' exclaimed General 
Clinton. "This will prevent co-operation between 
Sir Henry Clinton and Burgoyne. The British 
shall never acquire control of the Hudson.'' And 
he kept his word, for the preservation of the 
greater part of New York State was due to General 
Clinton's masterly measures. 

Lord Germaine carelessly thrust several impor- 
tant documents for Burgoyne in a pigeon-hole of 
his desk and a century later these papers were 
discovered. Thus circumstances aided the patriotic 
cause. God and nature helped the Americans in 
their struggle for freedom. Providence was ar- 
rayed on the side of right and justice. 

The victory at Saratoga raised the drooping 
spirits of the Continental army, which was dis- 
heartened by reverses at Long Island and Brandy- 
wine. Congress abandoned Philadelphia and was 
in York. The treasury was depleted, credit ex- 
hausted and matters in a bad state. Washington 
had forced the British to evacuate Boston, but sub- 
sequent trials and reverses had discouraged the 
patriots, and the victory of Saratoga imbued their 
minds with confidence in the cause of freedom. 
ParUament was in an uproar when the news 
reached London of Burgoyne's defeat. The Earl 
of Chatham had always opposed the Indian method 
of warfare and the use of redskins as allies by 
English troops. Leaning on his crutch he appeared 
in Parliament, swathed in flannel, and opened the 
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vials of his wrath on the ministry, decrying their 
policy as malicious and bad. 

"This, my lords,^' he said, "this is a perilous 
and momentous moment. It is no time for adula- 
tion. The smoothness of flattery can no longer 
avail, cannot save us in this awful and rugged 
crisis. It is now necessary to instruct the throne 
in the language of truth. You cannot, I venture 
to say, you cannot conquer America. What is your 
present situation? We do not know the worst, 
but we know that in three campaigns we have suf- 
fered much and gained nothing. And perhaps at 
this moment Burgoyne^s army may be a total loss. 
You may swell every expense and every effort, still 
more extravagantly pile and accumulate every as- 
sistance you can buy or borrow, traffic and barter 
with every German princeling that sells his sub- 
jects to the shambles of a foreign power — ^your ef- 
forts are forever vain and impotent— doubly so 
from this mercenary aid upon which you rely, for 
it irritates to an incurable resentment the minds of 
your enemies, to overrun America with the mer- 
cenary sons of rapine and plunder, devoting them 
and their possessions to the rapacity of hireling 
cruelty. If I were an American as I am an Eng- 
lishman, while a foreign troop was landed in my 
country I would never lay down my arms, never, 
never V^ 

To this Lord Suffolk replied in a low, quiet tone, 
which gave no indication of his sanguinary views : 

"The war is perfectly justifiable, and it is right 
to use all the means that God and nature has 
placed in our hands.'^ 

"That God and nature has placed in our hands,^' 
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mockingly retorted Chatham. "I know not what 
idea you may have of God and nature, but I do 
know that such abominable principles are equally 
abhorrent to religion and humanity. WTiat., attri- 
bute the sacred sanction of God and nature to the 
massacres of the Indian scalping knife, to the sav- 
age and cannibal, torturing, murdering, roasting 
and eating — literally, my lords, eating the man- 
gled victims of his barbarous battles. These 
abominable customs, these abominable principles, 
and this abominable avowal of them, demand right- 
eous opposition. I call upon that right reverend 
bench (pointing to the bishops), these minist.ers of 
the Gospel and pious pastors of the church — I call 
upon them, I conjure them to join in the holy 
work and to vindicate the religion of God.'' 

"England has lost a continent,'' said Fox in the 
House of Commons. 

William Pitt, who thus boldly avowed his abhor- 
rence of the cruel method of warfare employed by 
the British army against the Americans, who thus 
vigorously opposed injustice and wrongs, and had 
ever advocated a conciliatory policy towards Amer- 
ica, was nevertheless opposed to the emancipation 
of the colonies, and steadfastly opposed their inde- 
pendence. Added to national pride which would 
not brook the thought of losing England's fairest 
possessions beyond the Atlantic, was his hatred to 
France, England's traditional enemy. It was gall- 
ing to him that France should aid the Americans 
in their struggle for freedom. 

Three years before the close of the war Chatham 
made a dramatic appearance in Parliament. 
Swathed in flannels, leaning on his crutch, sup- 
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ported by friends, who walked beside him to aid 
his tottering steps, the Earl of Chatham addressed 
the House in a voice trembling with emotion: 

"My lords, I rejoice that the grave has not yet 
closed over me, that I am still alive to lift up my 
voice against the dismemberment of this ancient 
and honorable monarchy. While I have sense and 
memory, I will never consent to deprive the royal 
offspring of the House of Brunswick, the heirs of 
the Princess Sophia of their fairest inheritance. 
My lords, his Majesty has succeeded to a kingdom, 
to an empire as great as its reputation is unsullied. 
Shall we tarnish the luster of this nation by an 
ignominious surrender of its rights and fairest pos- 
sessions ? Shall this vast kingdom which has sur- 
vived whole and entire the Danish depredations, 
the Scottish inroads and Norman conquest, that 
withstood the threatened invasion of the Spanish 
armada, now fall prostrate before the House of 
Bourbon? Shall a people that fifteen years ago 
was the terror of the world, now stoop so low as to 
tell their ancient and inveterate enemy : ^Take all 
we have, only give us peace.' It is impossible. In 
God's name if it is absolutely necessary to declare 
either for peace or war, and the former cannot be 
preserved with honor, why is not the latter com- 
menced without hesitation? Any state is better 
than despair. Let us at least make one effort, and 
if we must fall, let us fall like men.'' 

A few moments later, overcome by the violence 
of his emotion, he sank back in a swoon and within 
a month was dead. 
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• Chapter IX. 

'^Alas, the day is against us/' exclaimed Baron- 
ess Eiedesel, clasping her youngest child to her 
breast, while the other two children clung to her 
skirt as they rode in a calash through the Ameri- 
can camp. 

"What treatment shall we now receive from our 
foes, as we are prisoners of war ?'' 

Quick-witted, observant and sprightly, the 
baroness was a charming little woman, with broad, 
white brow, large, dark blue eyes and small mouth 
with a dimple in her cheek when she smiled. Fed- 
erica was a native of Brandenburg and married the 
baron in her teens. He was ordered to America in 
command of the Hessians and his wife followed 
him, sharing the campaign with her husband and the 
hardships of camp life. Like an angel of mercy 
she tended the sick and wounded after the battle 
of Saratoga, and was taken prisoner. As she rode 
along she murmured to herself: "Shall I ever 
forgd; General Fraser's last words when he said: 
'0, fatal ambition. Poor General Burgoyne. My 
poor wife.' He is dead and I seem even now to see 
the chaplain as he said the last services over his 
body, while all hostilities were suspended mean- 
while. I looked up at the height where my hus- 
band was stationed and wondered whether he too 
would soon fill a soldier's' ^ave. But he was 
spared to me, while Lady Harriet's husband is 
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seriously wounded/' Baroness Eiedescl added : 
"Lady Harriet's devotion to her husband is really 
noble. Fancy her search for her husband on the 
battlefield. Then how she obtained a pass from 
Burgoyne to General Gates to visit him, as Major 
Ackland was a prisoner at General' Poor's quarters. 
Lady Harriet, her maid, one of her husband's at- 
tendants and the chaplain crossed the Hudson in 
an open boat in a violent storm and joined her 
husband. There she is now, while here I am with 
my children within the American lines, a prisoner 
as well as our whole army." 

Kind glances greeted the baroness as her calash 
stopped before the tent of the commanding gen- 
eral. A handsome man, with large features, ruddy 
skin and a pleasant expression, came forward and 
after a courteous salutation, he took the children 
from the carriage, kissing them tenderly as he did 
so. 

"Do not be afraid, madam," he said. "You are 
trembling, but no harm shall come to you here." 

"You inspire me with courage, sir," replied the 
baroness. "You must surely be a father, you are 
so kind to my little ones?" 

"Yes, I have several of my own," replied General 
Schuyler. He led her to General Gates' tent, 
where they found General Burgoyne and General 
Phillips already on good terms with General Gates, 
who treated his prisoners courteously. Pressing 
the baroness' hand, Burgoyne remarked: 

"Your sorrows are ended, baroness, cheer up." 

"I should be lacking in common sense, general, 
if I allowed myself to fret, seeing that you are so 
calm," she retorted. 
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'TTou will be embarrassed to sit at table with so 
many gentlemen, madam, so pray dine with me 
and bring your children to my quarters, baroness,^' 
said General Schuyler aside. 

"Thank you, sir; I accept with pleasure,^' she 
replied. 

Soon after they were seated at the table, which 
was spread in the tent, and the repast was plenti- 
ful and homely. To gratify the reader's curiosity 
we give the bill of fare which Baroness Riedesel 
wrote in her diary, and it consisted of beefsteak, 
potatoes, smoked beef, bread and butter, and the 
children as well as their mother did justice to the 
meal, as they were quite hungry. 

"General Burgoyne will be my guest, as well as 
some of the other British oflRcers, and I should like 
to have you and your children. Baroness Eiedesel, 
accompany them to my house in Albany. My wife 
will do all that lies within her power to render 
your visit pleasant.^' 

"Thank you, sir,'' she said, mentally adding: 
"We shall enter Albany not as victors, but as vic- 
tims of war." 

Mrs. Schuyler and her family received the pris- 
oners pleasantly and neither by word nor deed re- 
minded them of their condition. 

Burgoyne remarked feelingly to General Schuy- 
ler: "How much kindness you show me, general, 
even though I have done you so much injury." 

"Pray do not mention it, that was due to war," 
magnanimously replied Schuyler. 

"Ah, my vain boast that I should eat my Christ- 
mas dinner in Albany surrounded by a victorious 
army was most foolish, an idle jest as well as the 
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remark that I should end the war in America by 
coaxing the women and capturing the men." 

"Indeed, madam," he said later to Mrs. Schuy- 
ler, "you are much too kind to a man who has de- 
stroyed your beautiful country home, and laid it 
in ashes and ravaged your fertile lands." 

"Let bygones be bygones," replied that noble 
woman. 

"A touch of nature makes the world akin, and 
you display your sex^s customary tenderness to- 
wards the unfortunate, madam. Your country- 
women in Saratoga were very kind to our wounded 
men after the battles were over. And they were 
like angels of mercy." 

"Surely, General Burgoyne," remarked a young 
bride, Mrs. Hull, who had accompanied her hus- 
band during the campaign. "Surely Americans 
spring from English stock and are akin." 

"Not all Americans," retorted Mrs. Schuyler. 
"My family has not a drop of English blood, we 
come of Dutch extraction." 

"Well, madam," slyly remarked Burgoyne, 
"Dutch and German are somewhat akin. King 
George of Hanover is more Dutch than English." 

"Whether we spring from English or Dutch 
stock, we are all good Americans," broke in Mar- 
garet, "and therefore forswear all allegiance to 
George." 

"Tut, tut, my child," said her mother gently. 
"You forget the deference due our guest." 

"The fair rebel will not vouchsafe the King his 
title?" laughingly remarked Burgoyne. "But I 
forgive Miss Margaret her disaffection on account 
of her charms. Here is to all good Americans, 
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whether loyalists or rebels/^ he added, lifting a 
glass of Madeira to his lips. 

"Allow me to respond to your toast/^ replied 
Arnold, who was present. "Here is to the British 
army, whether winners or losers." 

An angry flush mounted into Burgoyne's cheeks, 
and he was about to reply hotly when ]^Irs. Schuy- 
ler interposed with ready tact: "Allow me to 
suggest that you should drink to the re-establish- 
ment of peace. May General Burgoyne be chosen 
emissary to restore good relations between America 
and England." 

"Ah, madam, those noble sentiments evince a 
kind heart," replied the English general. "I shall 
carry back to my home the olive branch of peace 
and trust that this poor emissary may be success- 
ful in his mission." 

The little seed dropped by Mrs. Schuyler 
brought forth due fruit. Released on parole, Bur- 
goyne never bore arms against the United States 
again. Denied access to the King after his return 
to England, his popularity lost through defeat, yet 
Burgoyne vindicated himself before Parliament 
during his trial and voluntarily relinquished all 
claims to his emoluments from the government. 
Joining the opposition party in Parliament, Bur- 
goyne opposed the continuance of war in America 
as impolitic and cruel and bitterly deplored the 
part he had played and the havoc wrought by his 
army. 

"My hostess' wish I obey," said Arnold. *^ere 
is to the establishment of peace." 

Resuming his seat, he whispered to Margaret: 
'T complied with your mother's wish, but fancy 
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Burgoyne as a winged messenger of peace with his 
beak. He looks more like a hawk than a dove/' 

Margaret tittered, but caught a reproving glance 
from her mother, and puckered up her mouth. But 
she could not refrain from saying: "He looks 
more like a parrot than a hawk and his scarlet coat 
and big beak enhance the resemblance.^' 

"That is so/' replied Arnold laughing. "They 
are a lot of popinjays, Miss Margaret. The red 
coats, green coats, faugh, they all turn my stom- 
ach." 

1 cannot bear them," whispered Margaret. 
^And yet they are at your father's table and I 
am hobnobbing with them, with the whole nasty 
lot," replied Arnold with customary coarseness. 

"What are you talking about, Mr. Arnold ?" in- 
quired General Burgoyne. "You are monopolizing 
Miss Margaret's company and I want her to show 
me her garden," he added, rising from the table 
and extending his hand to lead her from the room. 

"We were talking about uniforms," replied Mar- 
garet, pertly. "And how you all look like birds 
of gay plumage," she added with a merry laugh, 
glancing at Arnold. 

"Eather say like birds of paradise. Miss Mar- 
garet," retorted Burgoyne, "since we are basking 
in the sunshine of your presence," he gallantly 
added. 

"More like popinjays or magpies," said Arnold 
between his teeth. 

"What did you say. Sir?" inquired Burgoyne 
menacingly. 

Observing that Mrs. Schuyler appeared anxious, 
Arnold added : "The Continental blue, true blue 
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is what suits me; true blue the emblem of loyalty/' 

*^Ah, Mr. Arnold, take care, for I expect to see 
you in a brand-new coat, not true blue as you say, 
but more like Joseph's, of many colors : a red coat, 
or a turn coat,'' he added, whispering the last word 
to Margaret as they walked around the garden. "I 
detest that upstart," he added. 

Come, Baroness Eiedesel," said Mrs. Schuyler, 
I want to show you my flowers." The two ladies 
followed close behind Margaret and General Bur- 
goyne, for Mrs. Schuyler did not want to leave her 
daughter alone with the British general. A few 
moments later she told Margaret to make her ex- 
cuses to General Burgoyne, as she must remember 
her engagement with Mrs. Brown. 

Margaret, who was being entertained, raised her 
eyebrows slightly, pouted, and after making a deep 
courtesy walked away to call on Mrs. Brown. 

When Arnold was left with the other British 
officers he quaffed deep draughts of Madeira, which 
loosened his tongue, and he began to pour out his 
grievances. The Englishmen winked at one another 
and plied Arnold with wine, which heated his 
blood. The wound he had received in the last bat- 
tle at Saratoga had not healed and this increased 
his usual irritability. 

"Republics are proverbially ungrateful," re- 
marked General Phillips. "England knows how to 
reward brave men." 

"England is a beast," retorted Arnold with a 
maudlin laugh, then as Andurey jumped up and 
clapped his hand to his sword, crying: "Unsay 
those words," he added : "Certainly, certainly, for 
is not England a lion, the king of all beasts ?" 
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"Yes, the king of beasts^ which will whip her 
whelps/^ retorted Andurey. 

"See here, I defy any Britisher, any red coat, 
to whip me or any nation in the world to conquer 
America/' said Arnold, his patriotism coming to 
the front, while his better nature for a moment re- 
asserted itself. 

General Phillips whispered: "We^U ply the 
Yankee dog with ripe Madeira and King George's 
ducats will do the rest/' 

Arnold's greed was well known to the English 
officers, especially at Montreal, where he had left 
an unsavory reputation. 

"Here, Mr. Arnold, we will drink to America's 
fair daughters," added General Phillips. 

Arnold's eyes were half closed, for he was nearly 
stupefied with wine. 

"What did you say?" he inquired in a thick 
voice. 

"We'll drink to American beauties." And after 
the toast he resumed : "I trust this will not be the 
last time we meet, Mr. Arnold, for you are a jolly 
good fellow." ' 

Nor was it their last meeting, because the seeds 
of treason were sown and bore bitter fruit. 
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Chapter X. 

^'Come here, mama, I want you to look at this 
handsome horseman, who is galloping up and down 
before the house/* Elizabeth was gazing through 
the frost-covered window pane at Count Pulaski, 
who was drilling his cavalrymen. 

^^Who is he, child?'* inquired Mrs. Schuyler. 

"I do not know. How I wish papa were here, so 
I might find out, because he would surely know 
who he is. Just look, he has fired his pistol while 
his horse was at a full gallop, then threw it up in 
the air and caught it by the barrel before it had 
time to fall. What dexterity !'* 

*^t is admirable,** added her mother. ^^See, 
without checking his speed, he takes one foot from 
his stirrup and bends to recover his pistol which he 
threw on the ground. There, he has wheeled into 
line again as cool and unconcerned as though this 
feat were most commonplace instead of being so 
marvelous.** 

"He must be one of our foreign allies,** added 
Elizabeth. "The drill is over and he is coming this 
way.** 

"How handsome he is,** exclaimed Margaret. 

As he passed by the bold horseman lifted his 
hat and bowed courteously to the ladies, and the 
wintry wind played with his unpowdered locks, 
while his hair was brushed off his high, narrow 
brow and hung in a wavy mass around his neck. 
His dark, melancholy eyes lighted at the sight of 
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the pretty faces looking at him and a slight smile 
curled his full, red lips, shaded with a mustache. 

Margaret blushed and her eyes followed the 
horseman until he turned down a path leading to 
General Washington's headquarters. 

"There comes papa, he has stopped to speak to 
him before he turned the comer," said Elizabeth. 

"Who is that Continental officer talking to papa 
now?'' 

"Oh, I surely know him. He is the officer who 
called to see papa before we left Albany sometime 
ago," replied Elizabeth turning red. 

"That is no reason you should blush," retorted 
Margaret with a searching look at her sister. 
"Why I believe you have fallen in love with him." 

"What nonsense, Margaret; I have only seen 
him once." 

"Time enough for Cupid's darts to take effect," 
retorted her sister. 

"What nonsense," said Mrs. Schuyler. "No 
maiden should talk of love so lightly." 

"Look at Elizabeth, mamma, she is as red as a 
beet." 

"Because I have been near the fire," replied 
Elizabeth, who was warming her hands by the 
cheerful blaze on the hearth and watching the 
crackUng logs, which sputtered as they ignited. 
Seizing the tongs she poked the fire to cover her 
embarrassment, while Margaret roguishly whis- 
pered : 

"And will I see his face again, and will I hear him 
speak ? 
I am downright dizzy in the thought. In troth, 
I^m like to greet." 
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"What mischief are you up to, Margaret/^ said 
her mother, as she caught an angry expression in 
Elizabeth's eyes. "Do not teaze your sister. Ob- 
serve the decorum fitting your station and sex. 
There goes the knocker and your father is bringing 
company home with him.'' 

The ladies arose as General Schuyler entered 
the room accompanied by Colonel Hamilton, and 
they courtesied gracefully in answer to his deep 
bow, as Schuyler presented Hamilton to his wife 
and daughters. With ease of manner and digni- 
fied bearing which made him appear older than he 
was really, Hamilton paid the customary compli- 
ments, adding: 

"I have already had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Elizabeth when I called on General Schuyler 
in Albany. I trust she has not forgotten me, al- 
though we only met once." 

"Oh, no; that is — I am sure — ^yes, I do remem- 
ber now," replied Elizabeth greatly confused be- 
cause she felt her sister's eyes watching her, and 
saw that she was smiling slyly at her discomfiture. 

"Elizabeth, I have told Colonel Hamilton of 
your performance on the harpsichord, and I want 
you to play for him now," remarked her father. 

"Yes, sir," replied Elizabeth, taking her seat 
before the instrument. 

Hamilton stood beside her and expressed his 
pleasure at her performance. 

"Papa, who was that dark young man, who 
stopped to speak to you before Colonel Hamilton 
joined you?" inquired Margaret during a lull in 
the music. 

"That is Count Pulaski, one of our brave allies ; 
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a most devoted friend to our cause/^ replied Gen- 
eral Schuyler. "Colonel Hamilton will tell you all 
about him/^ 

"We were admiring his superb horsemanship," 
rejoined Mrs. Schuyler. 

"He has no equal in that, and many of our men 
have in vain tried to imitate him. Only a Pole, 
accustomed to pursue his foe across the vast 
steppes of Russia, could emulate his horsemanship. 
Constant engagements with wild Cossacks have 
made him so dexterous in the management of his 
steed." 

"Do you know the count, Colonel Hamilton?" 
inquired Mrs. Schuyler. 

"Very well, indeed, madam, and if you will al- 
low me, I shall be glad to present him to you. 
Count Pulaski is a good friend to America." 

"Tell us all about him," eagerly said Margaret. 

"He did good work at the head of his legion at 
the battle of Brandywine and routed the foe near 
Bristol, so that the whole British force retreated 
to Philadelphia. Count Pulaski was present at 
many engagements, and was promoted after the 
battle of Brandywine. He preferred an independ- 
ent command and obtained permission from Gen- 
eral Washington to raise and command an inde- 
pendent corps of cavalry and infantry." 

"Pulaski and Lafayette are not only our brave 
heroes but our best friends," remarked the general. 

"And disinterested, forsooth," replied Hamilton. 
"Nations are selfish, but individuals are unselfish. 
France and Spain are on the verge of war with 
England and only espouse our cause to humiliate 
and enrage England, but Lafayette has devoted 
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himself to the cause of freedom with the purest 
motives. De Kalb is also a brave man, but he can- 
not hold a candle to Lafayette. You will see the 
former soon, for he is in command of the Mary- 
land division now." 

"What a good opportunity we shall have to see 
some of the great men attached to our cause. What 
kind of man is the baron ?" 

"He is no longer young, but he is remarkably 
well preserved and enjoys robust health. Abstemi- 
ous, energetic, active, he has a stalwart, stout 
frame, a florid skin and he never imbibes anything 
stronger than water." 

"Is he a native of France?" inquired Mrs. 
Schuyler. 

"Yes and no, that is he is a native of Alsace." 

"Kosciusko is also a brave man, noble and true, 
remarked General Schuyler. 

"He is a Pole and has a romantic story. Ask 
Mrs. Kjiox, who knows him well. All the world 
loves a lover," added Hamilton with an admiring 
glance at Elizabeth, who blushed and drooped her 
eyes. 

"Both Kosciusko and Pulaski have romantic his- 
tories, and Mrs. Knox^s was a love match, so she 
knows all about the tender passion and has a feel- 
ing of sympathy for them." 

"Pray tell us all about Mrs. Knox ?" said Mar- 
garet. 

"Her maiden name was Lucy Flucker, and her 
father was opposed to her engagement. He was 
secretary of Massachusetts under General Gage 
and Knox was a bookseller in Boston. They fell 
in love, Lucy and Knox, and Lucy got married 
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against her parents' wishes, and her husband is 
now one of our bravest commanders. Mrs. Knox 
opened the ball with General Washington at the 
celebration of the French alliance.'^ 

"This case turned out well, but I do not approve 
of young people getting married without the con- 
sent of their parents,^' remarked Mrs. Schuyler. 
"Parents are better able to judge of their daugh- 
ter's happiness than they are when blinded by the 
glamour of passion.'' Then, considering this a dan- 
gerous subject for discussion before unmarried 
girls, she changed the subject. 

Margaret's mind was still occupied with Count 
Pulaski, and she said: "What a handsome uni- 
form the count wears. I admire his tight-fitting 
jacket, buckskin breeches and Hussar uniform." 

"I prefer the blue and buff or even our trapper's 
rough suits," replied Hamilton with a slight touch 
of jealousy. "Our men think more of their minds 
than personal dress or adornment." 

"Of course," exclaimed Elizabeth, who had taken 
no part in the conversation until then. "The red 
coat is gaudy, but the true blue, the blue and buff 
represent home and country, and it wears better." 

"Most nobly spoken, Miss Elizabeth," rejoined 
Hamilton. 

"Oh, as for that I appreciate our noble, brave 
soldiers as much as anybody," said Margaret, "but 
that does not hinder me from admiring the uni- 
form of our allies." 

"So long as you do not wear his colors, it does 
not matter," added Hamilton. 

"But he has adopted ours," laughingly retorted 
Margaret. 
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^'And perhaps may still wear yours/' gallantly 
rejoined Hamilton. 

"No, indeed, for sister's colors are blue and buff, 
and are warned by " * 

"Elizabeth, hush, do not be so silly," hastily re- 
plied Margaret, blushing. 

Hamilton's visits became more frequent and he 
was always a welcome guest at General Schuyler's '^ 
hospitable home. Margaret would play the guitar 
while Elizabeth and Hamilton talked in low tones, 
and he made no secret of his love. Elizabeth was 
too fond of him to withstand his wooing or to in- 
dulge in the coquetries girls often employ towards 
their suitors. Her schoolmates and older sisters 
were all married, for young people married at an 
early age in those days, and Elizabeth was twenty- 
two years old. Suitors had not been lacking, but 
her heart remained untouched until she met Ham- 
ilton. Sympathy and love are born at a glance, 
and both felt sure of the other's heart from the 
first time they met. 

"I cannot ask you to leave your father's home 
while affairs are so unsettled," said Hamilton one 
day after they were engaged, "but I trust you may 
not keep me waiting long. Name the day and in 
winter we will get married. Your parents have 
given their consent. My sword is my only fortune, 
dear, but I shall leave the army and devote myself 
to the study of law. I shall be able to make a suit- 
able living for us both." 

"Your fame as a good soldier is better than 
riches. And all my dowry shall be yours. Father 
will provide for us and we shall never want." 

"I desire no aid from your father. When you 
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marry me, you cast your lot with a poor man, and 
must give up many luxuries which you have been 
accustomed to in your father's palatial home/' 

"A contented heart basks in the sunshine of 
love and wants no greater bliss than to share a 
home, no matter how humble, with the man who 
chooses her for his helpmate/' 

"You are a noble-minded woman, dear, and 
those words increase my admiration. Your heart 
is pure and candid and these attractions are en- 
hanced by your beauty. I shall endeavor to make 
your lot so happy that you will never regret your 
choice. I shall not ask you if you have ever loved 
another man, for I would not torture my heart 
with retrospective jealousy. All I ask is that you 
will be true to me now and give no other man 
your attention. When we meet in the presence of 
strangers I shall not monopolize your attention, 
but I shall expect you to be reserved and I shall 
watch every look. Of course, I am jealous, yes, of 
every breath you draw, jealous of my shadow.'* 

^^Jealousy is foreign to love and faith is innate 
in love,'' added Elizabeth. *T shall always be 
faithful, it is a trait of the women of our race.*' 

"I love you more and more, dear. No cloud shall 
darken your path if I can prevent it," said Hamil- 
ton. "How the time flies," he added as the clock 
sounded nine strokes. "Good night, I must go." 

He took leave of the general who was dozing by 
the fireplace, and of Margaret, who was softly 
hamming a lullaby as a hint to the dilatory lover, 
although he was too absorbed to heed it. When he 
reached the sentinel on duty, the soldier presented 
arms and stopped him, asking for the countersign. 
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In vain did Hamilton cudgel his brains for the 
sesame, which was to enable him to pass the guard. 
The night was cold, snow was falling thick and 
fast, and he shivered as he stood there, and said : 
^^t is I — Colonel Hamilton — ^let me go by." 

"The countersign, sir, for Colonel Hamilton 
must know it," replied the sentinel, not budging 
from his post. 

"Let me pass, sir," shouted Hamilton, angrily. 

"Those are my orders, sir, and I cannot disobey 
them. Until you give me the countersign you can- 
not pass by, sir," replied the inflexible soldier. 

Hamilton was loath to admit his f orgetfulness, 
and return to obtain the magic passport, nor was 
he inclined after reflection to enforce a lack of dis- 
cipline. Therefore he was about to turn back when 
he heard a boyish voice and recognized his little 
friend. Judge Ford^s son. The colonel often gave 
him the countersign to enable him to play in the 
village. 

"Come here, my lad," exclaimed Hamilton. 
Bending close to his ear he said: "Give me the 
countersign quick, for I have forgotten it and that 
rascal will not let me go by without it." 

"What a plight," exclaimed the boy, laughing. 
He whispered to Hamilton and together they 
wended their way homeward, for Hamilton had 
satisfied the faithful sentinel. When this incident 
was made known to his comrades they chaffed 
Hamilton until his ears burned. 

Fond of a good-natured jest, Mrs. Washington 
remarked: "Ah, Colonel Hamilton, so you have 
fallen victim to the sly archer and had to surren- 
der to a boy, not only once but twice." 
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Chapter XI. 

"When are you going to present Count Pulaski 
to us?^^ inquired Margaret of Hamilton, who was 
a daily caller after his engagement to Elizabeth. 

"You appear very anxious to meet him, Miss 
Margaret. Beware, for he is very fascinating.^^ 

"So you fear to bring him here on account of 
Elizabeth ? You are jealous, sir, fie upon you." 

Hamilton turned red and his eyes flashed, for 
he was not fond of idle jests and the truth is that 
he was naturally of a jealous disposition. 

"We expect our friend, Sally Smith, to visit us, 
and we want' her to meet all the distinguished 
officers and to have a good time." 

"Very well, I shall bring Count Pulaski to see 
her and all the beaux I can find. But for a young 
lady who is engaged, you take too great an interest 
in Count Pulaski." 

"Because a girl is engaged it is no reason she 
should shut herself up in a box and label herself : 
*See not, touch not,^ " retorted Margaret. 

"A girl who is engaged has no right to look at 
another man," replied Hamilton in a severe tone. 

"Then she might as well bid farewell to the 
world, for social obligations impose friendly rela- 
tions with your visitors. And a man who is sure 
of his affianced and of her constancy need have 
no fear that she will forget him. But if he plays 
the tyrant and wants to convert the flowery chain 
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which binds them together into iron fetters, the 
fetters will be irksome and she will break them. 
Only a fool, a meek submissive woman, would 
brook such despotism, and no Schuyler, I wager/^ 

"No, indeed,'^ said Elizabeth, her black eyes 
flashing with excitement. "The man I love can 
guide me with gentleness, can lead me with a 
thread, and I will blindly follow him, but if he 
attempts to domineer over me, farewell. I am 
your equal, would be your helpmate — ^but your 
slave, never.^^ 

"The woman I love and the woman I marry will 
be my equal and my helpmate, as you have said,'' 
replied Hamilton coldly. "But I shall expect due 
deference to my wishes and I shall expect obedi- 
ence to my will. I want a lovable, obedient wife, 
not a self-willed, capricious woman, who will as- 
sert her will in opposition to mine, and expect to 
have her idle whims gratified while she puts her 
heel on my neck.'' Becoming more and more in- 
censed and carried away by his tropical temper, he 
added : "It is not too late yet. Miss Schuyler. The 
knot is not tied, and as you second your sister's 
wilful remarks and appear to desire to thwart my 
wishes I bid you good evening and good-bye." 

With a deep bow he was about to take his leave 
when General Schuyler, who was nodding by the 
fireside, opened his eyes and said: "What is the 
matter, Alexander? Why are you going away so 
early ?" 

"Because my presence is unwelcome to your 
daughters, General Schuyler." 

"What nonsense. Sit down, I want to talk to 
you." 
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Hamilton obeyed, but he looked at Elizabeth, 
who constrained and uncomfortable was toying 
with her fan and would not meet his eyes. Amused 
at this outbreak, Margaret, who was the cause of 
it, now decided to patch up the lovers' quarrel and 
to make an open confession to her father, who al- 
ways shared his children's joys and sorrows and 
was indulgent and kind. 

She bent over his shoulder and whispered to him 
and at the same time touched Hamilton with her 
soft, white hand and added aloud: "My dear 
brother to be, do not let us part in anger. Elizabeth 
only spoke as she did because I drew her on, but 
father will tell you that she has a sweet temper 
and the sweetest disposition in the world.'' 

"What is the matter, daughter ? Have you young 
people been quarreling? Come here, Elizabeth, and 
tell me all about it. Has Margaret been teasing 
you, Alexander?" 

Hamilton turned red and said: "I was too 
hasty, I admit, and I beg your pardon." 

"if you infer that you were too hasty in your 
wooing," interrupted Elizabeth coldly, "I hereby 
release you from your troth." So saying, she ex- 
tended her engagement ring which she had drawn 
off her finger as she was speaking. 

"What means all this nonsense?" inquired her 
father. "Are you two foolish young people going 
to wreck your happiness for an idle jest of your 
madcap sister, Elizabeth? Margaret has endeav- 
ored to make amends for the mischief she made 
and you should overlook it. See here, if I were not 
sure that this is only like a flash of lightning which 
will clear the atmosphere, I would not interfere, 
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but should let you settle the matter for yourselves. 
But I know how easy it is to start a big fire from a 
little spark. Unkind words make a greater breach 
than the enemy's cannon. My daughters have been 
well brought up and know that a woman's only 
armor is sweetness and virtue. But you will find, 
Alexander, that married life is not all roses, for 
there are plenty of thorns. A mutual understand- 
ing, mutual concessions, a firm, upright character 
on the man's part, a sweet, clinging, yielding dis- 
position on the woman's, a blind faith in each 
other — faith is the true foundation and what is 
most required. Faith is the best foundation upon 
which to erect their home — faith, for by faith you 
may move mountains. And without faith, you 
make mountains of mole hills, and wreck your 
home and happiness. I appreciate your many noble 
traits, Alexander, and I esteem you highly, so 
highly I am willing to give you my daughter's 
hand. But I shall expect you to appreciate and 
guard this treasure. If you have no self-control, 
if you let your temper get the better of you — 
surely that does not augur well for your happi- 
ness." 

*^I am heartily ashamed of myself, general," said 
Hamilton. "I love your daughter, and I shall try 
to make her happy, while I crave forgiveness for 
my hasty temper, both of Miss Margaret and Miss 
Elizabeth.'* 

"You have mine, and T am sorry for what I said 
to hurt your feelings," replied Margaret. "But 
you will find it harder to induce Elizabeth to over- 
look your unkind words. Her anger is still 
smouldering." 
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"You little mischief-maker/' remarked her 
father, "run upstairs and leave it to me to patch 
up this lovers' quarrel/' 

"Farewell, brother," said Margaret, kissing her 
hand to him as she left the room. 

"I will bring Count Pulaski and all the beaux 
you want for you and Miss Sally," retorted Ham- 
ilton. 

"And for Elizabeth, too, to keep her in good 
humor, to amuse her while you are away," replied 
Margaret, launching this Parthian dart as she ran 
out of the room. 

"Daughter, do not stand there like little Miss 
]Muifet, come here and tell Alexander that you are 
willing to make up." 

Elizabeth drew near, while Hamilton looked 
shamefaced and confused. 

"I am going upstairs, so you two may make up. 
And let me tell you, Alexander," he added some- 
what sternly, "plighted troth is too sacred a mat- 
ter to be treated lightly or to be broken for an idle 
jest. After you are married matrimonial jars are 
sure to occur, and you must be patient and for- 
bearing. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure." 

A few days later Count Pulaski was presented to 
the Schuyler family, and he became a frequent 
visitor, while they became very much attached to 
him. He was remarkably handsome, with delicate 
features like a cameo in classical contour, with 
well-drawn eyebrows, large, dreamy, black eyes; 
straight nose, small mouth with full, pouting lips, 
shaded by a slight mustache, and a smooth chin. 
His figure was slender, but under a delicate ex- 
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terior he had a lion-like heart, for he was fearless 
and bold. A native of Poland, his heart was 
stirred by love of liberty and he took part in the 
struggle to free his country from King Stanislaus' 
sway, but this attempt was unsuccessful. Pulaski's 
little army was routed, his efforts to arouse thie 
king to fight against Eussian oppression failed, 
and his estates were confiscated. He escaped and 
enlisted in the Turkish army to fight against Eus- 
sia, but it went against the grain to run shoulders 
with the Turks, so Pulaski retired and proceeded 
to Paris. Soon after he offered his sword to fight 
for the cause of freedom in America. Franklin 
was pleased with the count and gave him letters to 
Congress and General Washington. 

"How did you like our philosopher, count,'' in- 
quired Mrs. Schuyler. 

"He is a great man, a good patriot and he has 
accomplished a noble work abroad for America, 
madam," replied Pulaski. 

"What does the aristocratic court of France 
think of him? You know he was a printer and is 
of humble birth." 

"Franklin can hold his own in any court, by vir- 
tue of his simplicity, courteousness and greatness, 
which impresses all who come in contact with him. 
His ready wit and kindly manners have won a wel- 
come in all circles of Paris, and the beautiful 
Queen Marie Antoinette distinguishes him. He is 
very popular with the people also. Franklin is 
besieged by foreigners, who, like myself, desire to 
embrace your cause, so much so, he even dreads to 
go out to dine, for they swarm around him like 
flies around molasses -" 
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"Eather like bees around honey/' retorted Eliza- 
beth. "And you. Count Pulaski, and our French 
allies, have been as busy as bees ever since you ar- 
rived/' 

"You give a poetic touch to my rude remarks, 
Miss Elizabeth,'' with an expressive glance which 
was not lost on Hamilton. 

"Foreigners are like butterflies sipping honey 
from every flower— especially those dandified 
Frenchmen," retorted Hamilton. "However, I 
have no fault to find with you, Count Pulaski, and 
with the Marquis of Lafayette, for you really em- 
brace our cause from high motives. Your whole 
souls are bound up in the cause, and you have no 
time for gallantries." 

"America's fair daughters inspire patriotism in 
the most selfish men," added Pulaski. "We pic- 
ture liberty as a beautiful maiden, for liberty is a 
goddess, and we therefore devote our swords to 
her." 

"We look on liberty as the personification of 
home and country," rejoined Hamilton. "And the 
goddess of liberty inspires glorious deeds in her 
name." 

"You are right. Colonel Hamilton. Woman has 
always inspired our sex. In days of chivalry pala- 
dins wore their lady loves' colors and so they do 
now, for although they may not carry their colors 
into battle, they carry their sweet faces enshrined 
\n their hearts, which is the same thing." 

"What a beautiful sentiment I" exclaimed Mar- 
garet. 

^^^nd 9- ^lost happy one for the one who ipspire^ 
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it. She must feel very proud and happy/' added 
Elizabeth^ looking at Count Pulaski. 

The color mounted into Hamilton's cheeks, and 
he looked at Elizabeth sternly, but she did not meet 
his eyes and kept her own averted from him and 
fixed on the count. 

*Tray tell me who is your lady love?'' she in- 
quired. 

"I am still looking for her, Miss Schuyler," re- 
plied Pulaski, with a languishing glance. "If you 
were fancy free. Miss Elizabeth, I might venture 
to hope you would assist me," he added with a 
meaning look. 

"Oh, indeed, I could not help you," replied 
Elizabeth laughingly, now conscious of her lover's 
jealousy and fearing that she had gone too far, as 
he arose and said : "I must go now." 

"Do not go yet," said Elizabeth, dropping her 
handkerchief as she spoke. "Ah, Colonel Hamil- 
ton, will you kindly pick up my handkerchief." As 
he made a motion to do so she also stooped and 
their faces almost touched, while she gently put 
her hand on his and gazed into his eyes. 

"Why do you torment me ?" asked Alexander in 
a whisper. 

"Why are you so foolish?" she retorted under 
her breath, with a passionate look which stirred 
his pulses. "You know I love you and I only care 
for you." 

"Show it then by a proper deference to my 
wishes. If you give that foreign jackanapes an- 
other glance, I'll leave you and never see you 
again." 

Pulaski had noticed this by-play and a smile 
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quivered around his lips, so he drew near to Mar- 
garet, and said in a low tone : ^^Since your sister's 
wedding day is fixed and yours also, pray tell me 
where to seek for my lady love. Perhaps Miss 
Sally will aid a poor swain,^' he added, addressing 
her. 

"As though you had not already found one in 
Baltimore,^' retorted Sally with a coquettish toss of 
her pretty head. 

"The Baltimore ladies are indeed beautiful, Miss 
Sally, they are like pinks ; but those I see before 
me are like roses, the queen of flowers.^' 

"Listen to the count's beautiful language and 
learn how to address a lady if you wish to win her 
heart,'' said Margaret. 

Captain Martin, a big, bluff, naval oflScer, re- 
plied : "We Americans may not be so ready with 
pretty speeches, but we love our sweethearts not a 
whit less than our gallant allies." 

"Ah, that will do for everyday life, but the in- 
cense of flattery is very grateful," remarked Sally. 

"I do not think you will have much trouble in 
coming to an understanding with Sally," remarked 
Margaret behind her fan to Count Pulaski. "And 
you could not find a better girl anywhere," she 
added. 

"Pray tell me all about the banner the Moravian 
nuns gave you," said Sally blushing, for she had 
overheard this remark and now desired to turn the 
conversation, which was too personal and embar- 
rassing, while Count Pulaski fixed his eyes on her 
with evident admiration, and her other admirer. 
Captain Martin, scowled with displeasure. Sally 
was winsome and vivacious, with a slight touch of 
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coquetry, but under a jesting manner she hid a 
romantic nature and a loving heart. 

"You shall see my banner, which I prize very 
highly. It was bestowed on me by the sweet nuns, 
and it is their own handiwork, of rich silk, beau- 
tifully embroidered. Never shall I forget their 
words: ^Guard it till our homes are free — God 
will prosper thee.' I shall guard it with my life. 
While I was in the chapel and heard their low 
chanting my heart was oppressed with a dull fore- 
boding that this banner will be my shroud.^' 

"Pray do not say so,'' exclaimed Sally, while the 
tears started to her eyes. "Why should you yield 
to such gloomy thoughts." 

"No woman's love shall be mine until the day is 
won," added Pulaski, fixing his melancholy eyes 
on Sally. "The people of my race are sensitive to 
coming evil — and I am as certain as though I had 
seen it inscribed in the book of fate that I shall fall 
in battle." 

"Sad thoughts will come in hours of loneliness. 
Count Pulaski," remarked Margaret, "and you 
are too much alone. You must come to see us 
often and we will drive away dull care." 

"Ah, my dear lady, I appreciate your kind 
words, but how shall I drive away dull care while 
Poland is in chains? How can I forget my un- 
happy country?" 

"After the day is won in America, perhaps lib- 
erty may reign in Poland," remarked Sally. 

"That is a beautiful dream, but difficult to 
realize. However, I must not sadden your bright 
faces with my gloomy forebodings. The hour is 
late, and I must retire. I shall be glad to avail 
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myself of your hospitality, and the invitation to 
join yonr social circle, although only for a short 
time, as I have been ordered South/^ 

^^Are you going now. Count Pulaski? I will 
also bid the ladies good night and go along with 
you," said Captain Martin. 

"We shall expect to meet you both at General 
Washington's to-morrow,^' added Margaret. 
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Chapter XII. 

Twenty years had elapsed since the widow Custis 
had changed her name to Mrs. Washington. The 
once beautiful and sprightly Martha was now a 
sober, middle-aged gentlewoman, with traces of 
former beauty, for Betty Dandridge had been the 
toast of the county for her grace and beauty, and 
often tripped the minuet in her home in Virginia. 
At that time her hazel eyes were bright and ex- 
pressive, unmarked with wrinkles as they were 
now. Then her hair was a ruddy chestnut, with 
golden gleams in the sunlight, now it was turning 
gray. Then her skin was compared to peaches and 
cream, it was so white, pink and soft, now it had 
lost its freshness and her once slender form was 
stout and heavy. 

When the war broke out Mrs. Washington wrote 
to one of her friends : "My mind is made up. My 
heart is in the cause of freedom. George is right, 
he is always right. God will watch over him, for 
he has promised to protect the righteous and I 
trust Him.^' 

With the exception of short visits to Mount Ver- 
non, Mrs. Washington accompanied her husband 
during his campaigns, remaining at his headquar- 
ters during the Eevolutionary War. And she had 
now arrived at Morristown, accompanied by the 
Philadelphia Light Horse as her escort. 
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An entertainment was given in her honor, which 
was attended by Mrs. Knox, Mrs. Greene, the 
Schuylers and many other guests. Attired in a 
gown of simple make and of home manufacture, 
Mrs. Washington received her guests in her usual 
liigh-bred manner and exquisite graciousness. She 
proudly explained to the ladies that her gown was 
of cotton silk, made from the ravelings of brown 
silk and an old crimson damask cover. 

"When I am at home I keep sixteen spinning 
wheels agoing,'^ she remarked to Mrs. Knox, who 
admired her gown. Mrs. Knox wore her hair a 
foot high in front in a military coiflfeur, with black 
streamers behind. Increasing years had also 
changed the pretty Lucy Flucker into a good-na- 
tured matron, with charming manners and a jolly 
laugh, which endeared her to her friends. 

"We never use anything of British manufacture 
since the war began,^^ said Mrs. Washington. "Be- 
fore the war the general's orders to London were 
very large. I now owe it to our position to ob- 
serve republican simplicity for my husband^s sake. 
These are trying times.'' 

"Your gown is very handsome, and vies with 
many of richer texture,'' remarked Mrs. Knox. 
Then she added with a merry laugh : "If we have 
to wear homespun garments all our days and feed 
on hasty pudding, I'll be content, so long as we 
conquer England. I often tell General Knox I 
wish I had been a man, so I might carry a musket." 

"For my part, I am content to be a woman and 
stay at home and let the men do the fighting," re- 
plied Mrs. Washington. "How I wish the war 
were over. I abhor bloodshed." 
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"The world is so constituted that every one has 
to fight for his rights, otherwise he would be 
pushed to the wall/^ observed Mrs. Green. 

"We are sure to conquer, for our cause is just,'' 
added Mrs. Washington with a sigh. "But the 
struggle is a weary one, and very long. I am glad 
that the young people can still enjoy themselves 
and forget the horrors of war.'' 

"Just look at Sally Smith," observed Mrs. Knox. 
"How pretty she is." 

"She reminds me of a dove and her voice sounds 
like the cooing of a dove, it is so sweet and low," 
added Mrs. Washington. 

Sally wore her hair in ringlets unconfined, which 
gave her a very girlish look, and she resembled a 
rosebud among a lot of full-blown roses. 

"Watch how she blushes when Count Pulaski 
speaks to her," remarked Mrs. Greene. 

"I am sure he is in love with Sally," rejoined 
Mrs. Knox. "We shall have another wedding soon, 
and the count is a handsome man and Sally is a 
sweet girl." 

"It is too bad he is ordered South, so they can- 
not get married now." 

"I hear that Colonel Hamilton's wedding day is 
fixed," said Mrs. Greene, as the three matrons sat 
together watching the dancers. 

"Yes, but the wedding will take place in Albany 
at the Schuyler mansion, so the general and I shall 
not be able to attend, as the commander-in-chief 
cannot leave his headquarters now." 
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Chapter XIII. 

Liberty Hall stood embowered amidst stately 
elms, with a handsome lawn before the house, at 
some distance from Elizabeth. With two brick 
chimneys, gables, spacious stoop and a wing which 
had been added to the house. Liberty Hall re- 
sembled many colonial dwellings of that period 
more noted for comfort than style. This was the 
home of the governor of New Jersey, William Liv- 
ingston, who succeeded the Tory governor, Frank- 
lin, being appointed by the State of New Jersey 
when Franklin was taken to Connecticut, where he 
remained a prisoner of war until his exchange two 
years later. 

The trees were stripped of foliage and the 
ground was covered with snow, while the wintry 
wind whistled around the house, for it was a bitter 
cold night. Governor Livingston was sitting be- 
fore the fire, smoking his pipe after the evening 
meal. The green logs sputtered and crackled and 
outside the wind whistled and came down the broad 
chimney, beginning with a faint treble, swelling 
into a shrill crescendo and then subsiding into a 
low growl, only to raise its shrill notes again and 
again. 

The governor rubbed his hands and remarked: 
"I feel as comfortable as a pussy basking in the 
firelight and I am loath to leave this spot, but duty 
calls and I obey." 
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^^Cannot you defer it until to-morrow, papa?'^ 
inquired Catherine, a slender, graceful girl, with 
sparkling black eyes, rosy cheeks and vivacious 
manners. 

"Yes, dear,^^ added his wife, "why should you 
venture out at this time of night in the inclemency 
of the weather? Besides, you know that the pine 
woods of New Jersey are infested with robbers 
who prey on all travelers. You might fall into 
their hands.^^ 

"No man or beast would venture from his lair 
on such a night as this, so I am safe enough and 
all the more reason I should go. It is my humor 
if I have anything to do, to do it at once. So tell 
George to saddle my horse as well as his own, and 
to wait for me outside,'^ he said to Catherine. 

"Very well, sir, but first take a glass of mulled 
wine before you go.'^ 

"Ah, how good it is,^^ he answered as he sipped 
the delicious beverage. 

"Be careful, William,'^ cautioned his wife as he 
wrapped his muffler around his neck and pulled his 
cap over his ears. "Eemember that Sir Henry 
Clinton has offered a reward for you, dead or 
alive. Keep clear of the British.^^ 

"The rascal! I charged Clinton with this das- 
tardly plot and do you know what he wrote in 
reply ? Here is his letter : *Had I a soul capable 
of so harboring such an infamous idea, you, sir, 
would have nothing to fear, for be assured I should 
not blacken myself with so foul a crime to obtain 
so trifling a reward and end.' Did you ever hear 
such impudence ? It reminds me of a calf bleating 
at the moon.^^ 
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"He is a villain and I do hope you will not fall 
into his clutches. I wish I had a chance to tell 
him what I think of him. I would make his ears 
burn/' exclaimed Catherine. 

"Daughter/^ replied her mother in a mild tone, 
"you forget that you are a gentlewoman." 

"Not at all, mama, it is because I am an Ameri- 
can, and not afraid to speak my mind. I fear no 
red coats nor a thousand Sir Henry Clintons. I 
would make his ears tingle if I had a chance." 

"I wager you would," rejoined her father laugh- 
ing heartily. "I think I shall commission you to 
make a requisition on the women of New Jersey for 
their petticoats to make breeches for our half -clad 
soldiers. Women have worn the breeches so long 
they may well give up their petticoats to the army, 
all the more so as every woman has about a dozen 
she never wears." 

Mrs. Livingston and Catherine laughed merrily 
at the governor's jest, and Catherine said: "I'U 
start to-morrow, papa." 

"Where is Susan?" inquired Governor Living- 
ston. 

"Here she comes. Susan has just returned from 
a visit to her cousin." 

Susan entered the room and went up to her 
father, saying: "So you are going out, father. 
Pray take care of yourself. Kiss me good-by." 

"Why are you so pale, Susan?" inquired her 
mother. "Why did you stay so late? We were 
anxious about you." 

"Did you meet any red coats on the way, sister ?" 

"No, I came home before dark and have been 
near home all the while. I was safely guarded by 
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my cousin," replied Susan, who would not tell 
them the news she had heard, that Clinton had 
ordered troops to raid Liberty Hall, to seize the 
governor. She knew her father would not leave 
them unprotected, so she strove to hide her anxiety 
and hoped he would go beyond their reach. 

"I am sorry to leave you, but I shall return to- 
morrow," said the governor. "If the British do 
nDt bum Liberty Hall some day I shall think them 
greater rascals than ever, for I have endeavored to 
deserve this luminous testimony of their inveterate 
malice. But first, I want to make some provisions 
to take you all to a place of safety^ and that is 
partly my business this evening." 

As he opened the door a gust of wind blew in a 
flurry of snowflakes. 

"Good night, shut the door," he shouted, while 
the wind drowned his voice. They closed and fas- 
tened the door and soon after lit their tapers and 
retired. 

Susan did not mention her fears so not to trouble 
her mother. "It may be a false report," she said 
to herself. "It is useless to alarm them and father 
is in a place of safety ere this I wiU wrap up 
warmly and watch a while outside the parlor win- 
dow on the porch." So saying she stationed her- 
self like a sentinel on duty, while the family slept 
unconscious of danger. 

She had not been there many minutes when she 
heard horses galloping up the road. The storm 
had ceased, the moon came out from under the 
clouds and shone bright as the leader drew reins 
before the door. His eyes caught the flutter of 
Susan's garments as she tried to open the window 
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and slip through, but it stuck fast and did not 
yield to her touch. 

"By Jove, it is a woman !" exclaimed the British 
oflBcer. 

Susan shrank back, wishing that the earth would 
swallow her, but she endeavored to master her emo- 
tion as she said in a trembling voice : 

*^I am the governor's daughter. Pray, sir, who 
are you and what brings you here ?'^ 

"My horse's hoofs, to be sure,'' he laughingly 
replied. "And pray what is my lady doing outside 
her father's house at this unseemly hour ?" 

"My father is away from home, and I am on the 
watch for our foes." 

"We are no enemies of the fair sex, and since 
your curiosity is satisfied, allow me to assist you to 
regain the protection of your home, for this is no 
sort of weather for a woman to be out." 

Pushing open the window with a sharp rap he 
extended his hand to help Susan over the sill and 
vaulted in after her. 

"I regret that the discharge of my duty renders 
it imperative for me to make a search of your 
dwelling and regret that I should have to disturb 
your slumbers and your mother's and sister's. You 
understand how harsh are the dictates of a British 
oflBcer's duty." 

"I presume you are obliged to carry out your 
orders," said Susan, ^T3ut I beg you to enjoin your 
men to be as gentle as possible. May I ask your 
name?" 

"Cathcart, at your service. I shall carry out 
your behest. My men are coming up the road 
now," he added. He looked at her steadfastly and 
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resumed: "I have met Miss Catherine, and you 
resemble her/^ 

"Where did you ever meet her ?^' 

"In Philadelphia before the war/' 

Susan leaned out of the window and exclaimed : 
"Oh, dear me, I have dropped my ring. Will you 
kindly pick it up for me ?" 

Cathcart got out of the window and no sooner 
was he outside than Susan shut it violently and 
closed the inner shutters securely. 

"Duped by a pretty woman," muttered Cathcart, 
shaking the window, which held fast. 

Trembling with excitement Susan aroused her 
mother and sister, taking refuge in their apart- 
ments, while the British officer pounded on the 
door, demanding admittance. The red coats burst 
it open, shouting: 

"Where is the d rebel governor?^ 

They swarmed into Mrs. Livingston's room, who 
had hurriedly dressed, as well as Catherine. 

"He has gone away from home," answered- Mrs. 
Livingston quietly, although her voice trembled 
with emotion, but she retained her self-possession. 

"You lie, he is hiding under the bed !" cried a 
burly, red-faced soldier, thrusting his bayonet 
through the mattress. 

"You forget the respect due ladies," exclaimed 
Catherine. "Begone, or I shall report you to Sir 
Henry Clinton!" 

"You will lose your time, miss, for he sent us 
here," replied the red coat insolently. 

The search was carried on and although Mrs. 
Livingston and her daughters were quiet and kept 
their presence of mind, it was not so with the serv- 
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ants. A hubbub was heard from all sides while 
the red coats went from room to room, prodding 
the women with their bayonets and pulling some 
of them out of their beds as they tried to hide 
under the bed clothes. Only women were left in 
the house, as George had accompanied the gover- 
nor. Finally the British officer became convinced 
that Mr. Livingston was not in the house, after 
every nook and corner had been ransacked. Mrs. 
Livingston, Susan and Catherine were in the par- 
lor when Cathcart entered the room. The only 
trace of emotion Mrs. Livingston betrayed was her 
extreme pallor, although her heart was beating vio- 
lently. Cool, self-possessed, her head held high, 
Catherine stood guard over her father's papers, 
which contained valuable state secrets and were 
enclosed in her desk. 

"I am sorry to trouble you. Miss Livingston,^' 
said Cathcart, "but I must have the key to your 
desk.'' Turning to Susan, who stood near, he 
added : "You stole a march upon me. Miss Living- 
ston, but I bear you no grudge, while my only re- 
gret is that I must disturb you ladies." 

"Smooth words do not butter parsnips," retorted 
Susan, tossing her head. "The King of England's 
minions do not enhance our admiration or esteem 
nor promote loyalty towards tyrannical rulers." 

While they were talking Catherine had opened 
her desk and took out a package enclosed in a small 
box. 

"This box belongs to me," she said to Cathcart. 
Knowing that you are a gentleman, I appeal to 
you to allow me to keep this box." 

^TTour letters. Miss Catherine?" inquired the 
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officer. ''Love letters, I presume,*' he added in a 
jesting tone. 

Catherine turned red, drooped her eyes, then 
raising them, gave him a coquettish look, saying: 
It does not behoove me to say yea or nay.^^ 
Alas, Miss Catherine, you do not deny the soft 
impeachment and that destroys my hopes. How- 
ever, as the letters belong to you, they shall remain 
in your possession. One of ray men shall stand 
guard over them until we leave. But pray tell me 
where your f ather^s papers are ?' 

"You will find them in the library,^^ replied 
Catherine. The governor had left a lot of worth- 
less documents in his desk, but Catherine had pos- 
session of his state papers and some valuable let- 
ters from Washington.^^ 

"I shall return soon to have a last word with 
you,^^ said Cathcart as he left the room. "I want 
to know more about those letters and the happy 
man who wrote them. Ah, if I could only sup- 
plant him in your affections," he whispered ten- 
derly. 

Catherine blushed and drooped her eyes. 

"Tell me, have you forgotten the last time we 
met?" whispered the officer. 

"No, but that was before the war, and while our 
people were at peace with England. And now you 
bear a sword which you are ready to thrust into 
my father^s heart. How can I waste a moment on 
a foe to America, my beloved country?" she de- 
fiantly replied. 

"Alas, you are cruel," said Cathcart. "You take 
advantage of my position. I must carry out these 
orders, but I swear to you my object in coming 
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here was not to seize your father, hut to shield him 
for your sake as much as possible and consistently 
with my duty/^ 

"So you say, as you did not find him, but I 
would not have answered for his safety if you had 
found him here/^ she retorted, turning away her 
head. 

"I implore you listen to me/^ exclaimed Cath- 
cart eagerly. "I assure you that your father has 
nothing to fear from me. Will you think kindly 
of me when I am gone? Will you allow me to 
plead my suit when we meet again?" 

"When the war is over," said Catherine coquet- 
tishly. 

"Catherine," broke in Mrs. Livingston, "you are 
detaining this gentleman from the discharge of 
his duty. We vrtll retire to our rooms. Sir," she 
added, addressing the officer, "you will find Gov- 
ernor Livingstones papers in the library. I bid 
you good night." 

Cathcart turned around, his face flushed with 
confusion and replied : 

"Madam, I thank you for recalling me to my 
duty. If I appear remiss I shall make amends. 
Although an enemy to America and to American 
rebels, I do not war on women, therefore, ladies, 
have no fear, I shall leave you in peace as soon 
as my mission is ended." He was deeply hurt by 
Mrs. Livingstones evident desire to cut short his 
conversation with her daughter. 

"I wish you had chosen a more fitting time for 
the execution of your task," said Mrs. Livingston 
wearily. 
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"I^U be back directly/^ added Cathcart as he left 
the room. 

But when he returned the ladies had gone to 
their rooms and he soon after left the house, vow- 
ing to return. 

He kept his word. A few days later a village 
near by was burnt to the ground. A huge volume 
of smoke reached the mansion and hung like a 
cloud over it, obscuring the sunlight for some 
hours. The family was seriously alarmed. Serv- 
ants were kept on the watch with buckets of water 
in readiness to extinguish the fire in case any stray 
spark set the house on fire. 

Cathcart and several officers rode up and said 
that they desired to avail themselves of Mrs. Liv- 
ingstones hospitality. 

"I have come back, Miss Catherine," said Cath- 
cart as she courtesied in response to his salutation. 
"Madam, I desire to present my friends. Lieuten- 
ant Eobinson and Lieutenant Jones. We throw 
ourselves on your mercy to overlook the necessity 
of enforcing our presence, but although we are 
unwelcome guests, we are bound to guard you 
from the pine robbers which infest this district.^' 

"Gentlemen, you are free to pass the night under 
this roof,^' replied Mrs. Livingston coldly, who en- 
deavored to be courteous, but could not be cordial. 
"You have set loose the bloodhounds from their 
leash and are now powerless to restrain them,^^ she 
added. 

"Madam, we deplore that war is cruel ^^ 

"You deplore war, yet you blindly obey the 
cruel commands to burn our homes, to scatter our 
poor neighbors, and to kill and destroy all true 
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patriots. These cruel methods you call legitimate 
warfare. Allow me to tell you, gentlemen, that 
such barbarous methods will swell the Contiiiental 
army and will eventually bring about our freedom 
from oppression.^^ 

"Madam, your remarks are treasonable,^^ ob- 
served Cathcart. 

"It is plain talk. If this be treason, then make 
the best of it, for you will only hear plain truth 
from me,^' retorted Mrs. Livingston thoroughly 
aroused. "Come, my daughters, we will leave 
these gentlemen to their own company. Good 
night, sir,^' she added, sweeping a deep courtesy, 
and then she left the room, her head held high, 
and followed by Susan and Catherine. 

"That was a cool and curt dismissal, Cathcart,^' 
remarked one of his fellow officers, laughing. 

"By jove, the rebel dame was thoroughly 
aroused and gave you a setback,^' rejoined Jones. 
"See here, Cathcart, it is no use to come wheedling 
after a rebel, for you will be snubbed." 

"She is as pretty as a picture and coquettish to 
boot," added Eobinson. 

"Keep your breath to cool your porridge," re- 
plied Cathcart, who was somewhat abashed by the 
reception he had received. "I know Miss Cath- 
erine of old." 

"Faint heart never won fair lady, but you will 
never capture hers, for a red coat is as obnoxious 
in her sight as a red rag to a Spanish bull." 

"When peace is declared I will tell you another 
tale," replied Cathcart, yawning. "But I am oflE 
to bed. Good night, friends," he said as he took 
^ candle from the table. "Pompey will show you 
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your rooms, and he has told me where mine is. 
Good night/' ' 

"I fancied we were to make a night of it, and 
here are the cards and dice, the deuce take it. 
What do you mean, you marplot ? I want some of 
the governor's Madeira.'' 

"You will not get any here," shouted Cathcart. 
"I am in command. Off to bed with you, for I 
will not have these ladies disturbed by any carous- 
ing. We must be up early and away to New 
York." 

"You are not always so considerate," good-na- 
turedly remarked Jones. "Eemember the rollick- 
ing night we passed at that confounded rebel's 
house in " 

"But Cathcart was not in love with Miss Smith, 
and he is with Miss Livingston, and that makes 
all the difference in the world." 

Soon after the lights were put out and the house 
was quiet. Only the officers' snorinp^ broke the si- 
lence and stillness of night. About midnight a 
loud rap on the door awoke Cathcart and a dis- 
patch was handed to him which called him and his 
men to New York. Loath to leave without seeing 
Catherine, duty bade him go and he could not 
delay his departure. He reluctantly left the house 
with the other officers before daybreak. About an 
hour later a party of drunken soldiers came swag- 
gering by and broke down the door, demanding to 
know the whereabouts of the governor and threat- 
ening to burn the roof over their heads. The 
women shut themselves in their bedrooms, while 
Mrs. Livingston, Catherine and Susan hurriedly 
arose. 
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^^Coine out or we will burst open the door/' 
shouted a red coat, pounding with his fists on Mrs. 



Livingston's door. 

"Wliat shall we do?'' she anxiously said. "Is 
this the protection promised to us by Lord Cath- 
cart? Is this his return for our hospitality: to 
smoke us out like rats from a barn?" 

"Where is Captain Cathcart?" inquired Cath- 
erine through the door to Pompey, whose voice 
she heard pleading with the soldiers to go away. 
"Tell Captain Cathcart to come here," she im- 
periously said. 

"Captain Cathcart was called away before day- 
break," answered Pompey. 

"Shut up, you black rascal !" shouted a soldier, 
thrusting his bayonet through Pompey's side, while 
another hit him on the head with the butt of his 
musket. 

With a piercing cry the negro fell back, bathed 
in blood. 

"Open the door, or we will break it down!" 
shouted the soldiers. 

Catherine was attired in a long, white wrapper, 
and her hair hung loose over her shoulders. 
Spirited and fearless, she threw open the door 
suddenly. A drunken man lurched forward, 
clutching her by the sleeve. She threw him off 
and then seized him by the throat and shook him 
violently with the strength lent her by excitement. 
As the firelight fell upon her face the soldier cried : 
"My God, it is Mrs. Caldwell's ghost!" Seized 
with a panic, the men turned and fled from the 
house. 
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Chapter XIV. 

"My chief secretary has betaken herself to Phila- 
delphia to shake her heels at assemblies/' remarked 
Governor Livingston to a friend soon after. And 
Catherine was enjoying herself in the City of 
Brotherly Love, which was then in possession of 
the Americans. She was visiting her sister, Mrs. 
Jay, and among the many callers who came fre- 
quently was Count Luzerne, who admired Mrs. 
Jay's red cheeks, although he was somewhat skep- 
tical about her color. 

"Our Parisian beauties also have brilliant red 
cheeks and I fancy your sister knows their secret, 
too,'' he slyly remarked to Catherine one day. 

"I am indeed surprised, Count Luzerne," said 
Catherine. "My sister's color is natural, and I in- 
fer from your remarks that you doubt that fact, 
and you surmise that Mrs. Jay resorts to cosmetics. 
Fie, count, I am surprised. Our American sim- 
plicity would not allow us to resort to such arti- 
ficial means." 

"Indeed, that is a fashion you will acquire in 
time with other new-fangled notions. But I 
wager you a handsome headdress that your sister's 
color rubs off." 

"I accept your wager, and you may order the 
headdress at once, for I am sure to win." 

Soon after Count Luzerne and Seiior Mi?alles 
called and were cordially received by Mrs. Jay and 
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Catherine. Mrs. Jay was not aware of Catherine's 
wager with the count, otherwise her reception 
might have been cool. Catherine was cudgeling 
her brains to convince Count Luzerne that her sis- 
ter's color was natural, when an incident occurred 
which aided her in a ludicrous manner. Both 
ladies were seated in high-backed chairs, waving 
their fans and gayly laughing and talking. 

Mrs. Jay was amused at the Frenchman's jests. 
She was dressed in a stiff, rustling silk gown, with 
a satin stomacher, trimmed with lace. Her hair 
was brushed from her brow and drawn up over a 
high roll, while an aigrette completed her head- 
dress. Her bright, black eyes sparkled with ani- 
mation and she was telling the visitors about Su- 
san's exploit and how Catherine duped the British 
officer. 

"Englishmen are so slow," she remarked. 

The Spanish envoy was resplendent in a scarlet 
silk suit, embroidered with gold lace, and he wore 
silk stockings, large diamond clasps at his knees 
and on his shoe buckles, while he carried a three- 
cornered hat. His fingers were adorned with dia- 
mond rings and a gold watch set with diamonds 
hung as a fob, and several valuable seals dangled 
from the chain. 

A black cat came into the room and just as Mrs. 
Jay's red lips were parted in a smile, the cat sud- 
denly jumped into her lap. Her color faded, her 
eyes closed and she sank back in a swoon. Cather- 
ine caught her in her arms as she was about to fall 
and said hurriedly to Count Luzerne: 

"Pray call one of the maids, who is in the hall.'* 

Senor Miralles fanned Mrs. Jay, while Luzerne 
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summoned the servants. An old nurse in a stutf 
gown with white apron and kerchief came wad- 
dling in, saying: 

"Laws, honey, you done forget to tickle Miss 
Sarah^s nose with dem feathers. Jess sprinkle her 
face with water and tickle her nose and dat will 
bring her to/' 

So saying she caught up a bowl of water from 
the table and wet Mrs. Jay's temples and then 
tickled her nostrils with the feather fan. Cath- 
erine wiped her sister's pale cheeks with a wet 
handkerchief and Mrs. Jay's color slowly returned 
as she recovered consciousness. Starting up, her 
cheeks flushed, as she murmured : 

"What is the matter ?" 

"Nothing, sister; you were a bit faint," replied 
Catherine caressingly. 

"You have won your wager, Miss Catherine," 
whispered Count Luzerne. "I beg your pardon 
for doubting your word, and regret the accident," 
he added in a low tone, as Mrs. Jay left the room, 
leaning on the nurse's arm, after excusing herself 
to her guests. 

"You have displayed a lack of discretion as well 
as gallantry, Count Luzerne," remarked his com- 
panion. 

Luzerne looked angry, but he did not reply to 
Miralles, and he said to Catherine : 

"May I hope to see you at the assembly to-mor- 
row night. Miss Livingston?" 

"Yes, if my sister is better we shall go ; but we 
shall not be among the first arrivals. I think that 
seven o'clock is early enough." Then she added 
in a low tone: "Gentlemen, I beg you will not 
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mention my thoughtless wager. My brother-in- 
law is a great stickler for propriety and would 
never forgive me if he heard of iV 

"You may rely on our discretion/' they replied. 
Luzerne added: "The handsomest headdress in 
Philadelphia shall be yours. Miss Catherine." 

"Let me read you what I have written to your 
brother," said Governor Livingston one day to 
Catherine after her return home. "Should the 
specter of the Stuart family or any tyrant what- 
soever appear before you, offer it not so much as a 
pipe of tobacco, but show its imperial or royal 
highness the door, with the frank declaration that 
your principles will not suffer you to keep com- 
pany with even the shadow of arbitrary power." 

"That is the true American spirit, papa," re- 
plied Catherine. "We all inherit your love of free- 
dom and hatred of tyranny." 

"I feared your fancy might be led astray by 
some jackanapes or by the gold lace of some of 
our handsome allies while you were in Philadel- 
phia." 

"On no account. I am fancy free. I admire 

some of these foreigners, but I prefer our own 

^ men, our own countrymen, who are more sincere, 

' manly and true. These Frenchmen are too gal- 

^ lant, too frothy and admire every pretty face they 

meet." 

"Have you imbibed philosophy in the city of 
William Penn, my child? Anyway, that will not 
hinder you from shaking your heels at the ball we 
are going to give Count Luzerne in celebration of 
the French alliance," added her father with a 
merry twinkle in his eyes. 
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*^How delightful, and my new gown which I 
bought in Philadelphia will be just the thing to 
wear. I must run and tell Susan. But first I 
want to tell you how Count Luzerne teased me 
about Sarah. He said he is sure she will drag 
John to all the bull fights in Madrid.'^ 

*Toor John will have a hard time with the 
haughty dons/' 

^'We^l be even with them some day/' impetu- 
ously exclaimed his son, who just then entered the 
room. "We^U teach them that no American, no 
free-born American, ever takes off his hat to any 
hidalgo or scion of nobility.'' 

"That is the proper spirit, my son, and I see 
you are a chip of the old block." 

"Susan," said Catherine as she went into her 
room, "we are going to have a ball in honor of 
Count Luzerne. You would better go through 
your steps, for we shall dance the minuet. See, 
this is the way they dance it in Philadelphia," she 
added with a sweeping courtesy, and gracefully 
waving her fan. "If Count Pulaski were only 
here, he might dance the Polonaise. Do you re- 
member how gracefully he used to dance it ?" 

"Yes, indeed, and he and Sally were a handsome 
couple. He was very fond of her." 

"Did you see anybody you liked better than 
yourself, sister?" inquired Susan. 

Catherine turned red and drooped her eyes, and 
then with a little giggle she replied: 

"I am still fancy free, but there was one devoted 
swain who said he was coming to Morristown to 
see me before he sails for France, for he has been 
ordered abroad on government service." 
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^Is he handsome ?'' 

*T really cannot tell, because he is s6 pleasant, 
I never thought of his looks. But I do not think 
you would call him very handsome/' 

"How would you like to live in Switzerland, 
Kitty? Papa says if we do not obtain our inde- 
pendence he will move over there and take us all 
to the land of liberty/' 

"Do not fret, Susan, our cause is sure to suc- 
ceed. It may look dark at times, but Providence 
is watching over us. I am sure we shall be free.'' 

"Just see, sister, what the commander-in-chief 
wrote in answer to my request for a lock of his 
hair. I just love General Washington and Mrs. 
Washington also." 
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Chapter XV. 

Autumn had colored the woods with richest hues 
and crimson and yellow had superseded green in 
graceful elms, spreading oaks and wild cherry 
trees, while fir and spruce retained their perennial 
hue and the slender birch was silvery white. A 
row of stiflE poplars stood erect like sentinels on 
duty among the other denizens of the forest. And 
at the foot of the mountain slope was a number 
of weeping willows, with drooping boughs, which 
emitted a plaintive murmur when stirred by the 
breeze, as though whispering to one another the 
secrets of the woods as their low branches trailed 
in the river. 

A belated robin red breast hopped along the 
ground, its head held high, with its little sharp, 
black eyes glancing from side to side. The sweet, 
plaintive note of the sober-hued wren was heard 
and sounded like a lullaby in contrast to the cat- 
bird's fretful notes, which resembled some poor 
pussy in distress. 

On the brow of the hill was a low stone build- 
ing with a broad piazza, supported by pillars. The 
house was situated on the road to Stony Point and 
was the only habitation visible in that lonely re- 
gion. The British had control of the Hudson 
from New York as far as Teller's Point. Above 
this was the formidable fortress of West Point un- 
der command of Benedict Arnold and securely 
protected from the encroachments of the enemy 
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by a huge iron chain stretched across the river. 
The rising sun tinged the sky with roseate tints 
and dispelled the faint mist which lingered on the 
mountain top. 

A handsome young man was anxiously scanning 
the river from one of the windows in that solitary 
dwelling. His clear, white skin and high color 
revealed his English birth, while his features and 
form showed marks of Swiss extraction, for Major 
John Andr6 was born in England of Swiss parent- 
age. His curly hair was brushed off his smooth, 
broad brow, thickly powdered and tied in a queue 
according to the fashion in the British army at 
that period. Andrews eyes were dark hazel, with a 
frank, open regard, and his genial address and 
pleasant expression rendered him a general favor- 
ite in social circles in Philadelphia while the Brit- 
ish troops were quartered there. He wore the red 
coat so detested by the patriots, as it represented 
despotism. Careful in his attire, Andrews shoulder 
knots were well polished and his rich lace cuffs 
were of immaculate whiteness. His buff flannel 
waistcoat was ornamented with gold buttons, and 
he wore silk knee breeches and high military boots. 

As he gazed down the river the stillness of that 
quiet spot was broken by the booming of cannon, 
and to his dismay Andre saw the British man-of- 
war, the Vulture, slip its anchorage and sail down 
the river, enveloped in smoke of the cannonade. 
Colonel Livingston had fired on the ship from 
Verplanck's Point to drive it farther down the 
Hudson. 

"By Jove, I am in a pretty fix,'^ muttered Andr6. 
"How shall I ever reach the Vulture now ? There 
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she goes down the river and the Yankees are still 
firing on her. See here, Mr. Smith, you have put 
me in a tight box,'' he added, addressing a tall, 
spare man as he entered the room. "Why did you 
refuse to take me on board last night ? What shall 
I do now?'' 

"Do not fret," drawled out his host. "I will see 
you out of danger. But you must remove your 
toggery first, and put on some of my clothes." 

"Eemove my uniform, sir? Never. My uni- 
form is my badge of honor, sir. And see here, sir, 
you have deceived me, for not until a few moments 
ago did I dream that I was not in the English 
lines and that I am within the enemy's province." 

"There is no help for it now. Major Andre. The 
Vulture is beyond our reach and all that we can 
do is to cross the river and ride along neutral 
ground to New York. You would better be on the 
safe side, however, and change your clothes, or at 
least put my top coat over your uniform to conceal 
it. Here are the passes which General Arnold pro- 
vided for some such emergency. You would better 
hide your papers under your stockings, for the 
whole country is infested by cowboys and skinners, 
who would not leave you your skin if they should 
catch you." 

Andre reluctantly obeyed. Soon after both men 
were rowed over to the opposite bank of the Hud- 
son and mounted horses which had been provided 
by a colored servant, who accompanied them. They 
rode along for several miles until nightfall. Near 
Crompond they were hailed by an American sen- 
tinel and the captain of the company examined 
Andre's passport by the light of a horn lantern, 
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which one of the soldiers held for him. His sus- 
picions were allayed when he perceived Arnold's 
signature, and he advised them to wait until day- 
break before continuing their journey, as the coun- 
try was infested with marauders in that vicinity. 

Andre yielded, although he was anxious to press 
forward, and his heart sank with a premonition of 
evil. No sleep visited his eyes as he tossed from 
side to side on his bed and listened to the concert 
from the woods, the katydid's shrill notes mingled 
with the cricket's sharp treble, and the hoarse bass 
of the tree toad, which took up the refrain with 
rhythmic regularity. 

At daybreak Andre arose and hurriedly dressed. 
The mountains were covered with a bluish mist, 
which gradually faded away under the- rising sun, 
which peeped above the hilltops, while the sky was 
suffused with roseate tints, Andre and Smith were 
shortly after in the saddle and soon parted. The 
sun mounted into the heavens, nature assumed her 
bright morning garb, the air was fragrant with 
aromatic odors from spruce, fir and pine and sweet 
clover gave out its delicious perfume, while the 
birds sang a joyous carol. Andr6 shook off his 
gloomy forebodings with the buoyancy of youth 
and began to hum a merry hunting song as he 
rode along. 

^^Halt I" cried some young men as he entered a 
wooided glen. The foremost wore an English top 
military coat, and judging from this that he was 
among friends, Andr6 inquired : 

"What party do you belong to, gentlemen? I 
presume it is our party." 

^ What party do you mean?'' thev asked, 
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*The lower party/^ he replied. 

"We do/^ said the leader with a meaning look 
at his companions. 

"Thank God, I am once more among friends/' 
exclaimed Andr6, who thought the patrol was an 
Englishman, as he wore an old British military 
overcoat, which had been given to him in exchange 
for his own of finer texture while he was impris- 
oned in the Sugar House in New York, from which 
he had just made his escape. He bore no good- 
will to the British after the hardships and cruelties 
he had experienced at the hands of the inhuman 
provost, Cunningham. At first he and his com- 
panions stopped Andr^ from idle curiosity with- 
out suspecting that he was an English officer, until 
his remarks aroused their suspicions. 

"Did you see his Majesty^s ship the Vulture sail 
down the river yesterday? I wanted to go on 
board." 

"You wanted to go on board a British ship?" 

"Why not? But the Yankees fired on her and 
left me high and dry," replied Andre. 

"Who are you, anyway?" inquired Paulding, 
with a tight grasp on his bridle. 

Andre now saw when it was too late that he had 
made a mistake and was not among British sym- 
pathizers, but foes, who were bitter ones and that 
his hasty speech had betrayed him. To cover his 
blimder he gave an evasive answer and presented 
his pass, signed by General Arnold. If he had 
done so in the first place they would not have de- 
tained him, but their suspicions were now thor- 
oughly awakened. 

"Gpod-by," he said; whipping up his horse. 
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"Not SO fast/' cried Paulding, holding fast to 
the bridle. "You must give an account of your- 
self/' 

Andre turned red with vexation to be thus 
thwarted and he raised his whip menacingly, but 
moderation counseled prudence, so he bit his lip 
and restrained his temper as he mildly said : 

"Let me pass, gentlemen. I am in a hurry to 
reach my friends. Here is money to drink to the 
health of George.^' 

'Whose health ?'' asked Paulding. 
^George's, to be sure, for there is only one 
George for loyal subjects,'^ he added with a merry 
laugh. Then striving to divert their attention, he 
added : "Yonder cloud brings rain and I wish to 
reach my destination before the storm breaks, for 
you know how rapidly it sweeps down the river. 
So once more, good-by.^' 

"Not so fast; you must answer my question,^' 
insisted Paulding. 

"Which George do you mean?'' inquired Wil- 
liams. 

"There is but one George for loyal men," Andr6 
answered, while his natural impetuosity got the 
better of him and he lost his head, thereby doing 
what aroused their suspicions still more, as he put 
a full purse into Paulding's hands and bade him 
share the contents with his companions. 

"Drink to George, whichever one you please," he 
added, "and a speedy end to the war." 

"War or rebellion did you say ?" inquired Pauld- 
ing. 

"Tut, tut, man; you seem to wish to bandy 
words with me, while I have no breath left to cool 
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my porridge which is awaiting me below. I said 
war, my good fellow, and war is no joking matter, 
I wean. Move aside and let me pass.'' 

Every word he uttered confirmed their suspi- 
cions, while his English drawl was unmistakable, 
as well as a certain superciliousness customary to 
British oflBcers in addressing civilians. 

"Strip, sir, and we will find out what brings 
you here !'' shouted Williams. "We are Americans 
and you are our prisoner.'' 

Discarding deceit, which was foreign to his char- 
acter, Andre said hurriedly : 

"My God ! I must get away. You see my passes 
signed by General Arnold. I am a British officer. 
I am not ashamed to own it. I am on important 
duty. This is neutral ground and if you detain 
me you will get into trouble. Here is my watch 
and a thousand guineas shall be yours if you will 
let me pass." 

^^Dismount, sir, and strip ! Your words confirm 
our doubts and we want to see what you have 
hidden on your person. By the cut of your jib 
we know you are an English officer, but you have 
no right here." 

Andre turned pale, and threw back his head as 
he proudly said: "By Jove, I am proud of it. 
You would better let me go, for on my movements 
depends a speedy termination of the war. My 
passes are signed by your general." 

"Strip, or we will strip you!" was the only 
reply. 

Andr6 reluctantly obeyed, and not finding any 
papers of a suspicious nature they were about to 
set him free, when Paulding spied that lu9 stock- 
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ings bulged out from his feet. Shrewd and alert^ 
he violently caught hold of him and pulled oflE his 
stockings^ as he sat on a log. 

"My God, he is a spy V^ he exclaimed as a lot of 
papers fell out. 

"I am no spy ; I am an English gentleman/' ex- 
claimed Andre. "Here is my pass signed by Gen- 
eral Arnold. Here is my watch, my purse, yea, a 
thousand guineas if you will let me go.^' 

"Not for ten thousand would we release you 
now. What is the meaning of these papers con- 
cealed around your person if you are no spy ?'' 

"I concealed them to prevent them from falling 
into the hands of the cowboys or skinners, if they 
should attack me. More than that I refuse to tell 
you. Unhand me, sir, here is my pass and my 
purse. What more do you want? Eelease me or 
you will rue it.^^ 

^No, sir, you arc our prisoner.^^ 

Then I refuse to say another word until we 
come in the presence of some military commander, 
who will understand it all.^' 

"Dress yourself, and we will conduct you to the 
nearest military post,^^ said Paulding. 

Soon after they proceeded to New Castle. The 
papers were delivered to Colonel Jameson, who 
sent Andr6 under guard to General Arnold, with 
an account of his capture. 

On his way home from New Castle Major Tall- 
madge was informed of the recent occurrence, and 
he took Jameson to task, adding: "I doubt Gen- 
eral Arnold's loyalty, and this confirms my sus- 
picions. He is a rotten egg. I insist that you 
authorize me to overtake this Andr6 and to con- 
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duct him to the commander-in-chief, who is on his 
way to West Point from Hartford, where he went 
to meet Eochambeau. I will watch him until the 
general reaches West Point/^ 

Jameson was now alarmed and he immediately 
dispatched Tallmadge after Andr6 to take him to 
North Salem and there to await further instruc- 
tions. 

Andre frankly avowed his rank, and in a letter 
to General Washington appealed to him to release 
him, stating that he had been led within the 
American lines unawares, although his purpose 
was to return on board the Vulture. 

"I was in my regimentals and had fairly risked 
my person,^^ he said in concluding his letter. 
'^Against my stipulations, my intentions, and with- 
out my knowledge beforehand, I .was conducted 
within one of your posts. Your excellency may 
conceive my sensations on this occasion, and must 
imagine how much I must have been affected by a 
refusal to reconduct me back the next night as I 
had been brought. Thus become a prisoner, I had 
to contrive my escape. I quitted my regimental top 
coat and was passed another way in the night with- 
out the American lines and to neutral ground, 
where I was informed that I was beyond all armed 
parties and left to press on to New York. I was 
seized by armed volunteers at Tarrytown. Thus, 
I have the honor to relate, was I betrayed, being 
an adjutant-general of the British army, to the 
vile condition of an enemy in disguise within your 
posts." 

Meanwhile let us go back and recount how this 
vile pjot ^g surrender West Point to the British 
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was frustrated by what pagans call fate and Chris- 
tians' Providence. 

General Arnold was breakfasting with his wife 
when Colonel Hamilton, accompanied by several 
other members of the commander-in-chief's staff, 
arrived. General Washington had returned from 
Hartford and bade the younger men go ahead, 
saying: "I believe you all admire Mrs. Arnold. 
Tell General Arnold that I will come later, but 
you may go now." 

Lafayette concluded to remain with Washing- 
ton, who desired to inspect the fortifications before 
breakfast. 

A few moments after the oflBcers were seated at 
the table Major Jameson's dispatch was handed to 
Arnold, announcing Andre's arrest, which he had 
sent off before Major Tallmadge had aroused his 
suspicions as to his real character. Hurriedly 
leaving the room, the traitor sent for his wife to 
come upstairs and he then broke the news to her. 

Pretty Peggy was many years younger than her 
husband, and they were married at her father's 
handsome residence in Philadelphia two years be- 
fore Arnold's treason was consummated. Peggy 
Shippen had been flattered and feted during her 
girlhood, and Arnold's wooing was short and pas- 
sionate and he quickly won her heart. Her whole 
soul was bound up in her husband, and she was 
unaware of his real nature, for he only showed his 
best side to her, while he possessed a wheedling 
tongue with women. Their first child was still a 
babe, and Mrs. Arnold had recently joined her 
husband at his headquarters in the Kobinson 
House near West Point. 
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*^I must fly. My life is in danger/^ he abruptly 
said. "I must reach the British lines without de- 
tection/^ he added in a husky whisper. 

As the meaning of his words opened her eyes to 
his treachery, she was stunned by the blow and 
fell in a swoon at his feet. Calling a servant, 
Arnold lifted his wife and put her on the bed. 
Eeturning to the dining-room, he said that impor- 
tant business called him away, that he must hasten 
to meet the commander-in-chief, and that Mrs. 
Arnold had been taken ill very suddenly. Mount- 
ing his horse, Arnold galloped down the hill to the 
river at a breakneck speed. He entered a barge in 
readiness, for he had foreseen some such emerg- 
ency, and then bade the oarsmen to row him to 
Teller^s Point, as he desired to meet General 
Washington. When they approached Yerplanck^s 
Point, Arnold hoisted a white handkerchief on his 
cane and commanded his men to row to the Vul- 
ture, which was near by, while he kept his hand on 
his pistol, ready to enforce his commands. 

He quickly mounted the ladder, and when he 
was on board, from the deck, addressed the oars- 
men, saying, after a hurried consultation with the 
British commander: 

"My lads, I have quitted the rebel army and I 
have joined his Majesty^s service. I will make 
sergeants of you all if you will join me. And 
Larvey, I will do something more for you,^^ he 
added to the coxswain. 

"No, siree, one coat at a time is enough for me. 
I am ho turn coat,'' retorted the coxswain, and the 
sailors bent to the oars and were soon after be- 
yond reach of the British guns. Arnold had saved 
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his own neck, while he had fastened the halter 
around his victim^s throat. 

An hour later Washington arrived at Eobinson 
House, Arnold's residence, near West Point. He 
expressed regret for Mrs. Arnold's sudden illness, 
and after a hasty meal started for West Point. 
While they crossed the river between the high 
cliffs Washington called the attention of his officers 
to the magnificent scenery: the lofty mountains, 
with the peak afterwards called Storm King, 
looming above all, and below flowed the river in its 
winding course. 

"Autumn has clad the woods in variegated hue, 
as gay as Joseph's coat of many colors," remarked 
the commander-in-chief. "Gentlemen, notice the 
effect when General Arnold fires a salute at our ap- 
proach, for the echo will reverberate far and wide 
among these mountain fastnesses." 

But ho salute greeted them, and an officer hur- 
riedly descended the precipitous . path to meet 
them, evidently surprised at their arrival. It was 
Colonel Lamb, and he apologized for not extending 
the customary courtesies .due the commander-in- 
chief. 

"Is not General Arnold here?" inquired Wash- 
ington. 

"No, sir, he has not been here for two days. We 
did not expect your excellency until day after to- 
morrow." 

"That is very singular," remarked the com- 
mander-in-chief thoughtfully. "We were told at 
the Eobinson House that Arnold had started to 
meet me on my arrival. Ah, here is Colonel Ham- 
ilton, and he evidently has something to tell me," 
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he added as Hamilton came forward with a pale 
face, and said in an agitated tone: 

"Your excellency, we are betrayed. Arnold has 
fled/' 

"Whom can we trust now/' remarked the gen- 
oral, after he read of the vile plot to surrender 
West Point to the enemy, which his opportune 
arrival had frustrated. "Tell General Lafayette 
and General Knox, who are a few steps behind me, 
that I desire to speak to them.'' 

After reading the papers, Lafayette put his hand 
to his head as though struck with a sudden thought 
as he exclaimed: "How blind I have been. I 
recollect now that Arnold was very much confused 
the other day when I said to him : ^General, since 
you keep up a correspondence with the enemy, 
pray ascertain what has become of Guicken.' " 

"Straws show which way the wind blows," re- 
joined Hamilton. 

"And I noticed that while General Washington 
was looking through his field glass at the Vulture 
Arnold appeared uneasy," he resumed. 

"Divine Providence watches over our cause, and 
we have foiled our enemy's base plot. Colonel 
Hamilton, ride after Arnold and stop the traitor." 

But Arnold was beyond reach on board the Vul- 
ture, from whence he sent an insolent, cjaical let- 
ter to the commander-in-chief by a flag of truce, 
and inclosed one for his wife. 

Always considerate with women, Washington 
went up to see Mrs. Arnold on his return to the 
Robinson House, to assure her of her husband's 
safety, adding that he had done everything in his 
power to capture him, but he knew that Mrs. Ar- 
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nold would be pleased to know that her husband 
was still safe. 

Throwing herself on her knees, Mrs. Arnold 
wept and raved like a mad woman, while she 
pressed her infant to her breast, and lamented its 
fate, accusing the general of harboring a base de- 
sign to kill her child. 

Perceiving that her mind was unbalanced by her 
grief, the commander-in-chief withdrew, after in- 
structions that she should be cared for tenderly. 

General Greene was ordered to march the army 
towards King's Ferry in order to forestall any at- 
tack from Sir Henry Clinton, and to check any 
advance movement of the enemy. 

Like the little speck which defaces a luscious 
peach and is the indication of decay, corruption 
had undermined Arnold's naturally patriotic na- 
ture. "You cannot serve God and Mammon." The 
hero of Saratoga saw his laurels wilt in Philadel- 
phia when the charges of malfeasance and extor- 
tion were brought against him, charges which Ar- 
nold refuted, but the stigma remained after he 
was released with a severe reprimand. Inordinate 
vanity, love of pomp and display, frequent inter- 
course with Tories who were traitors to the repub- 
lic, after his marriage to Peggy Shippen, finished 
the work begun in early days at Montreal, "for 
evil communications corrupt good manners.'^ Dis- 
gruntled with Congress when that respectable 
body promoted his juniors, while he was left unre- 
warded, his grievances worked like corrosive 
poison in his veins. Brown's estimate of his char- 
acter at Quebec was true long before Arnold was 
unmasked. He lacked the greatness of Washing- 
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ton, who bore the workings of cabals, the envy of 
others, jealous of his rank and the injustice of 
Congress when it failed to fathom his genius and 
the wisdom of his military tactics. He lacked 
General Schuyler^s patience, who never swerved 
from his allegiance to his country when unjustly 
superseded by Gates, who reaped the reward, the 
harvest which Schuyler had sown. He was not 
equal to General Stark, who hastened to the field 
to defend his country while the injustice of Con- 
gress still rankled in his breast — for all these were 
good men, while Arnold simply possessed brute 
strength and force, without moral rectitude or the 
higher attributes of character. Like King Midas' 
fatal gift, gold was his bane, and his greed for 
filthy lucre was his ruin. 

"Luzerne informed me that Arnold applied to 
him sometime ago for a loan, which he refused 
him,'' remarked Lafayette to Washington. 

^Alas, he has sold his soul for gold." 
^A brave man gone astray,'' sadly added the 
commander-in-chief. *^His treason has no extenu- 
ating circumstances. Eemorse will embitter his 
days, and a traitor's doom awaits him if we cap- 
ture him, for a halter will be his portion." 

Let us return to Andr^. While on his way to 
Tappan he regained his good spirits and conversed 
with Major Tallmadge, and they soon became quite 
well acquainted, for they were about the same age 
and had many friends in common. 

"What will your commander-in-chief say about 
me?" finally inquired Andre. "What will be the 
outcome of the military tribunal?" 

Tallmadge passed his hand over his brow and a 
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pained expression drew down the corners of Ins 
mouth. After deep thought he finally replied : 

"At Yale College I had a dear friend, a dear 
classmate, Nathan Hale. He was a good patriot 
and one of the first to enlist in the cause of free- 
dom. After the disastrous battle of Long Island 
General Washington desired to obtain information 
of the movements of the British. Hale volun- 
teered for this dangerous service and was captured 
just as he was passing the enemy's outposts. Do 
you remember the end, the sequel of this story. 
Major Andr^ ?'' 

"Yes. He was hung as a spy.'' 

"You may draw your own conclusions," said 
Tallmadge. 

"Impossible, there is no similarity between our 
cases. Furthermore, his fate can never be mine, 
for I am a British adjutant-general. Through no 
fault of mine was I betrayed into this false posi- 
tion. I shall invoke your commander-in-chief's 
clemency, who will surely release me when he 
learns the truth." 

"War is cruel, and yet while human nature is so 
imperfect, tyranny must be crushed by force," re- 
plied Tallmadge, shrugging his shoulders. "Pa- 
triotism renders war justifiable and inevitable in 
our case." 

Andre bowed his head and furtively wiped away 
a tear as he replied : "I fear not a soldier's fate, 
but I have been betrayed." 

"If we can exchange you for the traitor who 
hag done this wrong, we shall gladly do so," an- 
swered Tallmadge. 

Andr6 shook his head. 
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**That will never be, for Sir Henry Clinton will 
not give up Arnold. I know him well, and al- 
though he is very fond of me, he will not expose 
Arnold to the punishment that would be meted 
out to him/' 

"The wages of sin are death,'' sententiously 
added Tallmadge. "And Arnold deserves death, 
for he is a double-dyed cur, a dastardly villain, he 
endeavored to betray his country and he entrapped 
you, while he escaped in safety and left his accom- 
plice in the lurch. Neither has England gained 
anything by his treason to America, so the British 
should be glad to get rid of a bad bargain and to 
deliver him to us." 

"But England will never give him up,'' replied 
Andr6. 

The military board was appointed and among 
the generals were Greene, Stirling, St. Clair, 
Howe, Parsons, Clinton, Knox, Glover, Stark, 
Lafayette and Steuben. The sentence was death, 
to be hung as a spy. 

Andr6 heard the verdict without flinching, white 
with compressed lips. Finally he said in defense : 
"I foresee my fate, and though I pretend not to 
play the hero or to be indifferent to my fate, to life, 
yet I am reconciled to whatever befalls me, con- 
scious that misfortune, not guilt, has brought it 
upon me." 

His hearers' hearts were touched by his frank, 
manly bearing ; but the dictates of stem duty for- 
bade any leniency. State reasons rendered Andre's 
fate inevitable, policy dictated his execution as a 
spy and to suffer the same fate that Nathan Hale 
had suffered. The cause of liberty was in a pre- 
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carious condition. New York was held by the 
British and Cornwallis was devastating the South, 
while Tarleton's men carried death and destruc- 
tion in their tracks. Clemency would be mistaken 
for weakness by the haughty British. "The lib- 
erties of the republic were imperiled/* said the 
court, and only a crushing blow would convince 
the enemy that the patriots were in earnest and 
ready to give up life and all that it held most dear 
in the cause of freedom and equal rights — ^a most 
precious heritage for posterity. 

It was the eve of Andrews execution, and he sat 
by the chimney place. The night was cold and a 
huge log blazed on the hearth, and there was no 
other light in the room in which he was confined. 
The cheerful blaze partially lit up the apartment, 
but shadows lurked at a little distance from the 
ruddy glow. Andr6 threw on another log, took the 
bellows and blew on it, while the log sputtered 
with bluish tints which changed to red as it 
ignited. Then he poked the fire with the heavy 
brass tongs. He leaned his head on his hand, rest- 
ing on one knee, and reviewed the past, which ap- 
peared like a vision. There he seemed to see the 
sweet face of his only love, Honora, whose heart 
belonged to Andre, although cruel fate had sepa- 
rated them, and she bestowed her hand on a rival 
in obedience to her father^s commands, since Andr6 
was poor and his rival was rich. Honora^s low 
voice murmured: "I love you,** and the refrain 
rang through Andr6*s brain, who repeated it, with 
white lips echoed by fainting heart, thrilled by 
emotion as of yore. Alas, she was dead, and this 
thought gripped Andrews heart as though with an 
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icy touch. Then he beheld Anne Seward, who 
smiled and pointed upward, to Honora, who beck- 
oned from the clouds. How he loved them both : 
Honora and his cousin, Anna. Once more he 
fought the battle between duty and inclination and 
stayed in his father^s counting house until the 
news of Honora's untimely death induced him to 
join the army in order to seek forgetfulness of his 
sorrows in new scenes beyond the broad ocean. 
"Honora died of a broken heart,^^ murmured Anna 
sadly. The pale, tear-stained face of Andr6's 
mother appeared before him, again the scenes of 
early life recurred, again he was a prisoner of war 
when Montgomery captured St. John, stripped of 
everything except Honora^s picture, concealed in 
Andre's mouth. Again he recalled the kindness 
of captors, who released Andre on parole and wel- 
comed him into their homes. After an exchange 
Andre joined Sir Henry Clinton's staff. While 
stationed in Philadelphia he was the gayest of the 
gay in society. Scenes of gayety then were un- 
rolled as from a panorama, there were the bril- 
liant festivities of the Mischienza, the beautiful 
American belles, the lovely Miss Chew, the rich 
gowns and handsome headdresses of Ladies of the 
Blended Bose and of the Burning Mountain and 
their respective knights, who entered the lists to 
uphold their lady love's colors. Again Andre 
heard the blare of trumpet, the strains of music 
as heralds followed by trumpeters entered the 
tournament. Victory was again proclaimed for 
the Blended Eose, and in the banqueting hall all 
were summoned to drink to the health of the royal 
family, army and navy. Then ensued the stately 
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measures of the minuet, in which knights and 
ladies took part. 

Sir Henry Clinton^s words sounded in his ears 
as he said on the night before Andre sailed up the 
river on a dangerous mission : "Gtentlemen, Major 
Andre leaves town to-night on a duty which will 
convert plain John Andre into Sir John Andre, 
for success is sure to crown Andr6^s efforts/^ And 
Clinton^s full lips parted in a smile, while his eyes 
twinkled merrily. Andr6 recalled the satirical 
verses and final stanza to General Wayne: 

"And now I have closed my epic strain, 
I tremble as I show it. 
Lest this same warrior drover Wayne, 
Should ever catch the poet.^^ 

As though these lines had been prophetic, Andr6 
now was under the custody of General Wajnie. He 
re-enacted the scenes of the past few days, during 
which destiny had swept him on relentlessly. 
While dwelling on these reminisoences, he wiped 
away a tear, then straightened himself and paced 
up and down the room, murmuring: "Reminis- 
cences are reminiscences — ^nuisances in fact. I 
cannot undo the past and if I allow my mind to 
dwell on it I shall be unnerved, while all my 
strength is needed to show that I am a British 
soldier and not afraid of death. Regrets are use- 
less — ^but, ah, it is hard to die.^^ 

The hours of the night wore on, and Andre was 
informed that his execution would take place at 
noon. He turned pale, but evinced no emotion, 
and when Andre's attendant or orderly burst into 
tears he said: "Leave the room until you cajji 
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show yourself more manly /^ He partook sparingly 
of food which was sent from the commander-in- 
chiefs table. Attired in full regimentals^ placing 
his hat on the table, he said : "Gentlemen, I am 
ready to wait on you/^ 

The American army was drawn up in line, and 
an immense concourse gathered around the peach 
tree which was to serve as a gibbet about a quarter 
of a mile from the commander-in-chiefs head- 
quarters in Tappan. 

Neither Washington nor any of his staff was 
present. And the commander-in-chief kept in strict 
seclusion during the execution, for it had been a 
most painful task for him to sign the death war- 
rant. 

The trees were covered with fruit, the turf was 
green, while the fragrance of fir, spruce and pine 
was wafted from the woods near by. Golden rod, 
purple asters bloomed in the meadows, and elm, 
maple and oak trees were decked in red and gold, 
while sumach bushes were laden with crimson 
fruit and the dogwood displayed its scarlet bunches 
of berries. The air was crisp and invigorating, for 
it was in the month of October. 

American troops in blue and buff stood in line as 
a funeral dirge announced the prisoner's approach. 
Andre marched between two soldiers, with features 
tranquil and composed, while a pleasant smile lin- 
gered around his lips as he caught sight of several 
acquaintances and returned their sad salutations. 
Andre gazed for the last time on the beauty of 
that peaceful spot, now disturbed by the beating 
of drums and blare of trumpets. When he caught 
sight of the gibbet he turned pale and gulped 
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down a sob. Regaining self-possession, he said in 
a low tone : "I am reconciled to death, but I de- 
test the method/^ Quickly mounting into the 
wagon which was placed under the peach tree, he 
choked down emotion and squaring his shoulders 
added : ^' *Twill be but a momentary pang/^ 
Taking two white handkerchiefs from his pocket, 
he handed one to the provost marshal, who loosely 
bound Andre's arms, while Andre adjusted the 
noose over his own neck, after his eyes were ban- 
daged. 

"Have you anything to say, Major Andre ?^' 
asked Colonel Scammel. 

Eaising the handkerchief and looking around, 
Andre replied in a firm voice: "I pray yoU;, bear 
me witness that I die meeting my fate live a brave 
soldier.'' 

The wagon was pushed violently from under 
him, the noose was tightened, Andre's body swung 
in the air, and the lifeless remains then fell with 
a thud into the yawning grave, which had been 
dug beforehand, under the peach tree that served 
as a gibbet. 

Awed by the presence of death, the assemblage 
withdrew silently and circumspectly, while the 
troops quietly disbanded and retired to their quar- 
ters. 

An old farmer in homespun garments hitched 
up his trousers, took a pinch of snuff, flicked his 
nose with a calico handkerchief and remarked to a 
friend on their way homeward: 

"Major Andre was a brave man, and he died for 
his king. I saw a similar scene four years ago, 
in an orchard in New York, when Nathan Hale 
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was strung up as a spy. As he stood on the lad- 
der with the noose around his neck he lifted his 
eyes and said : ^My only regret is that I have only 
one life to give for my country/ His death was 
most useful to our cause, for without the informa- 
tion he obtained, which reached Washington in 
time to act, Howe^s schemes might have been suc- 
cessful. 

^^The ways of Providence are indeed inscru- 
table,'' remarked the farmer. "It has interposed 
again to save the liberties of our land. But while 
Arnold, the traitor, goes scot free, his victim and 
dupe pays the penalty. Gladly would I have seen 
Arnold strung up instead of this poor English- 
man/' 
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Chapter XVI. 

Arnold's insolent letter to the commander-in- 
chief revealed the corruption of his despicable na- 
ture, and proved he had been a wolf in sheep's 
clothing. He attempted a lame defense of his trea- 
son and concluded by requesting Washington to 
protect Mrs. Arnold from the mistaken vengeance 
of the people. 

"Americans do not wage war on women/' re- 
marked Washington. 

"Ah, if we could only catch the rascal," ex- 
claimed General Greene. 

"We have been bitterly deceived," rejoined La- 
fayette. "He wrote me after Gates' unsuccessful 
campaign in South Carolina: ^It is an unfortu- 
nate business for that hero and may blot his e?- 
cutcheon with indelible infamy.' Whereas, he, 
himself, is a double-dyed traitor," resumed La- 
fayette. 

"General Lafayette, Colonel Lamb has informed 
me that Arnold had already removed a link from 
the chain across the Hudson. He has just discov- 
ered this treasonable act. Arnold was going to 
weaken our defenses and to deliver the fortress to 
General Henry Clinton. Had I not returned so 
opportunely he mi^ht have ruined our cause," said 
Washington. "Providence watches over us, 
friends, and we should oifer up a thanksgiving for 
our salvation." 
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*T see that Arnold absolves his staff from all 
knowledge or complicity/' remarked Lafayette. 
What will become of his unhappy wife?" 

She is almost frantic with grief and her hus- 
band wrote that she knew nothing of his plans, and 
is innocent/' remarked Lamb. "But I suspect she 
was in correspondence with Andre, who used to 
visit Mrs. Arnold before her marriage and was a 
welcome guest in Mr. Shippen's family. Many 
rich Philadelphians were Tories. However, Mrs. 
Arnold appears too young and girlish to have har- 
bored such a scheme." 

A few days later, accompanied by her maid, Mrs. 
Arnold took her infant and left her home on the 
Hudson to join Arnold in New York. Major 
Franks accompanied her. On the way she stopped 
at Mrs. Provost's, a friend who she had visited on 
her journey to West Point. There Mrs. Arnold 
met Aaron Burr, who was endowed with a brilliant 
mind and polished manners and a wheedling 
tongue with women. A bright student, Aaron 
Burr purposed entering the ministry, his father's 
calling, but he discarded theology for law and was 
admitted to the bar. He joined the Continental 
army at Cambridge and accompanied Arnold on 
his perilous expedition to Canada. Eestless and 
ambitious, he left the army to practice law, and 
acquired a brilliant reputation. Mrs. Provost was 
the widow of an English officer and Burr was en- 
gaged to her at the time of Mrs. Arnold's visit. 

"Those were stirring days during the war, Mrs. 
Arnold/' remarked Burr. "I was a mere lad when 
the war broke out and was qne of the first to enlist. 
Your husband and I threaded the wilderness of 
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Maine together and together shared privations of 
all sorts/' 

"Yes, Colonel Burr, my husband has often told 
me about those trying times/' replied Mrs. Arnold 
languidly, for her usual good spirits had vanished 
and she would gladly have refused to receive Mrs. 
Provost's caller. 

"General Arnold was a bold leader and we fol- 
lowed him through thick and thin/' added Burr. 

Mrs. Arnold shrank at the mention of his name, 
but gently replied, somewhat irrelevantly with a 
sigh: "General Arnold's affection for me is un- 
questioned; it is boundless." 

"He shows good taste, madam. Would I were 
the happy partner of so charming a lady!" he 
added. "But I should never have left my wife to 
brave alone the perils of this journey. A man who 
cannot guard such a treasure is not worthy to 
possess it," gazing at her closely. 

Still weak from her recent illness, with heart 
oppressed with humiliation and sorrow, Mrs. Ar- 
nold exclaimed angrily, while the hot flush of 
shame dyed her face: 

"How dare you say such things about my hus- 
band? How dare you insult me?" 

"You wrong me, madam," replied Burr, draw- 
ing closer and attempting to take her hand, which 
she drew away hurriedly. "You remind me of 
May and December, for you are mated to a man 
who might be your father." 

"Cease, sir, for your words fill me with shame. 
I shall leave you," exclaimed Peggy. 

"Not until you hear all I have to tell you about 
your husband," he replied, catching her by the arm 
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as she was about to leave the room. "However, if 
you still desire to join your unworthy mate, I will 
accompany you as far as the gates of New York, 
although I risk my life in doing so/^ 

"Enough, enough, leave me, sir. Eelease me or 
I shall call for help,^* exclaimed Mrs. Arnold, 
angry tears springing to her eyes, while she 
trembled with emotion and was deadly pale. 

"Pray say no word of this to Mrs. Provost, for 
she might take it amiss,^^ added Burr in a whisper 
as he heard the widow^s steps outside the room. 

"Why, Peggy, dear, how pale you are!^^ ex- 
claimed her hostess. "Come to your room, it is 
ready and I know Colonel Burr will excuse you, 
dear. I am sure you are tired and want to be 
rested for your journey to-morrow.^^ 

"Is he not handsome, dear,^^ added the widow, 
casting down her eyes as she bashfully added: 
"Congratulate me, Peggy, for I have promised to 
marry him.^* 

"Marry him V^ exclaimed Peggy, with illy con- 
cealed scorn. 

"Yes, why does that surprise you? He is a 
brave man, has won a brilliant reputation in his 
profession, and I love him while he adores me. 
But you do not seem to be favorably disposed to- 
wards Colonel Burr.^^ 

"It is not I who is to marry him, but you are, 
and therefore I have nothing to say,^^ replied Mrs. 
Arnold shortly. "If I had, I know women too 
well to think that any words of mine would swerve 
you from your purpose.*^ 

"Peggy, you surprise me. Why do you dislike 
Colonel Burr?'' 
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"Oh, never mind/^ rejoined Peggy. '^Only I 
would put you on your guard, and bid you watch 
him closely/^ 

Mrs. Provost was uneasy and her friend^s con- 
dition alarmed her, as she appeared nervous and 
depressed. Therefore she attributed the aversion 
Mrs. Arnold displayed towards Burr as the result 
of a sick woman's fancy or whim. Kissing her 
affectionately, she said : "My room is next yours, 
dear. Call me if you want me during the night. 
I must leave you now, for Colonel Burr is waiting 
for me. When Mrs. Provost entered the parlor she 
playfully remarked : "Colonel Burr, you have lost 
your usual fascinations with the fair sex, for 
Peggy has conceived a most violent dislike to you.^* 

"What did she say? Did you inform her that 
we are engaged ?^^ 

"Yes, and she bade me watch you closely, 
Aaron.^^ 

"Was that all she said.^' 

"Yes.^^ 

"Mrs. Arnold was the Eve who tempted Ar- 
nold.'^ coldly replied Burr. "And she would now 
play the serpent's part and introduce discord into 
our paradise. But you trust me, dear, do you 
not ?" he asked tenderly. 
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Chapter XVII. 

Elizabeth's wedding took place in Albany and 
the Schuyler mansion was filled with friends and 
relatives, who came from far and near, muffled in 
costly f iHs, in sledges drawn by strong horses and 
with hot bricks in the bottom of the sledges to 
keep their feet warm. The weather was cold and 
the ground was covered with snow. Merry tinkle of 
bells announced each arrival, who was hailed with 
delight by small boys, who were coasting down hill 
on their sleds, shouting and laughing. The bells 
of the little stone church rang out a joyous peal 
and happy faces greeted the bride and bridegroom. 

Although Mrs. Schuyler had adopted some Eng- 
lish ways, she never discarded good old Dutch cus- 
toms, and her daughters received huge wedding 
chests filled with linen for household use. The 
sack posset was served as well as sweetmeats and 
cakes, while the wedding feast was very toothsome 
as Dutch people excelled in confectionery and pas- 
try in those days. 

Soon after their marriage Colonel Hamilton 
and Elizabeth returned to Morristown, going by 
easy stages from Albany to their destination. 

A reception was given in their honor by General 
Washington and his wife. 

"I congratulate you. Colonel Hamilton, and I 
hope that your married life may be as happy as 
mine,^^ said the commander-in-chief. "That is 
the best wish I can give you.*^ 
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"I echo my husband's good wishes/' added Mrs. 
Washington. "I love your sweet bride, who is a 
treasure any man may feel proud to possess.'' 

"General, I appreciate your good wishes. 
Madam, I thank you from the bottomof my heart," 
replied Colonel Hamilton, as he stood beside Eliza- 
beth while they received congratulations and good 
wishes from their friends. 

"A true woman's love will brighten the darkest 
hours of life," resumed Washington. "My wife 
has been my constant companion during the war, 
and she was with me in those dark and trying 
days at Valley Forge. God has blessed me with a 
devoted companion. Mrs. Hamilton, I rejoice that 
you will be near us now." 

"Do you know that your excellency is the first 
outside my family circle to address me by my new 
name. I shall never forget that, and I shall treas- 
ure your words in my heart forever. General 
Washington," said Elizabeth. 

"May you be happy, and now I claim your hand 
for the first minuet, which opens the ball." 

With stately steps and dignified bearing the 
commander-in-chief led Elizabeth through the 
mazes of that graceful dance, while Mrs. Washing- 
ton was Colonel Hamilton's partner, and Mrs. 
Knox danced with the Marquis de Lafayette. 
Lord Stirling chose Mrs. Greene for his partner 
and Baron Steuben led out Sally Smith. 

"I shall have to exercise my memory in order to 
remember your connections, my dear," remarked 
Hamilton to his wife sometime later. "It seems 
as though you are connected with every family of 
note in Xew York, and are everybody's cousin." 
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'TTes, I am allied with all the best people of 
!N"ew York. My mother^s first ancestor in America 
was Kilaen Van Eensselaer, the first patroon in 
New York. One of his grandsons married my 
great aunt, Schuyler, and my father is Philip 
Schuyler, and my mother's maiden name is Van 
Eensselaer/' 

"And Margaret has married her cousin, Stephen 
Van Eensselaer?'' 

"Yes, they are a very young couple." 

"Another of your sisters is married to a Liv- 
ingston ?" 

^TTes," replied Elizabeth. *^Our family has 
married and intermarried, like many old New 
York families. The Livingstons, Van Eensselaers, 
Schuylers and Van Cortlands are closely allied. 
Lord Stirling's wife is sister of Governor Living- 
ston and his daughter, Sarah, is Mr. Jay's wife, so 
you see, we are all closely connected." 

"And now you have married a foreigner, an out- 
sider, whose only fortune is his sword," replied 
Hamilton. 

*^And his brains, my dear, which make him the 
peer of our greatest men," said Elizabeth proudly. 
"I have heard my father and General Washington 
praise you highly and they say you will make your 
mark. Father says he would rather have you for a 
son-in-law than a brainless fop possessed of mil- 
lions." 

"I am only twenty-three and I have had my 
share of trouble already. But I am proud of my 
ancestry, which traces back to an old Scotch fam- 
ily. The Hamiltons are of Scottish extraction, 
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and through my mother's family I come of Hu- 
guenot stock/* 

"That mingling of French and Scotch blood ac- 
counts for your vivacity and shrewdness. Tell me 
all about your mother. How I wish she had lived, 
dear.** 

"So do I, that she might have seen how happy 
her son is now, married to the woman of his choice. 
My mother's early life was unhappy, and her first 
marriage unfortunate. Let us cast a veil over the 
past, and qnly think of ourselves, of our future, 
which appears so bright. As soon as the war is 
over I shall study law and practise my profession.** 

"My father's connections will help you in your 
career, for he is related to the leading New York 
families, and I am sure our army will soon have 
possession of that town.** 

"In reply to your first remark, while I am duly 
grateful to General Schuyler for his kind offers, I 
prefer to carve my own fortune. I would never be 
dependent or accept patronage from anybody. In 
regard to New York, although it is in the hands of 
the British, we are sure to retake it when it ap- 
pears advisable to do so. For the present, being 
the hotbed of Toryism, its possession is not essen- 
tial to our cause. So long as we hold Boston and 
Philadelphia there is time enough to think of New 
York later.** 

Elizabeth became one of Mrs. Washington's 
most intimate friends and was often invited to 
dine with her and General Washington, as well as 
her sister, Angelica. Angelica was married to an 
Englishman, John Parker Church, who was at- 
tached to the Continental army. And during his 
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fietvice he adopted the name of Carter. On his re- 
turn to England after the war he was elected a 
member of Parliament. 

Angelica was handsome, witty and a great fa- 
vorite in social circles. 

"You met the Baroness Eiedesel in Boston, did 
you not?^^ inquired Mrs. Washington one day 
when Angelica and Elizabeth were dining at her 
house in Dobb^s Ferry, 

"Oh, yes, and the baroness was entertained in 
Albany at my father^s home directly after Bur- 
goyne's surrender. She passed several months in 
Boston where my husband was stationed.^' 

"She is very charming,^^ added Elizabeth. "My 
father admired her greatly and so did my mother.^' 

"Baroness Eiedesel is certainly a bright woman,^' 
rejoined Angelica. "However, her candor and sim- 
plicity amused me, for she took all John said as 
gospel truth and believed all his jokes. He hoaxed 
her and her eyes were round with amazement 
when he said that he was going to ask the com- 
mander-in-chief to retaliate on General Howe, who 
set several villages on fire. My husband added 
that for every village that was burnt it would be 
well to cut off Howe^s head as well as other Eng- 
lishmen's and pickle them and pack the whole lot 
in salt. So whenever a village was burnt to send 
the British commanders one of these trophies— one 
of their pickled comrades.^' 

"Surely she did not believe such nonsense, know- 
ing how kind-hearted your husband is ?'' 

"She certainly did. And afterwards her atti- 
tude towards him was like that of little Eed Eid- 
ing Hood towards the wolf. She was constrained 
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and seemed to be afraid of him. I told John he 
ought not to tease the poor little woman/' 

"I heard that the baroness made many friends 
in Boston/^ remarked the commander-in-chief. 

"Yes, she gave a ball and supper on her hus- 
band's birthday.'^ 

"Were you in Boston when the British army ar- 
rived after Burgoyne's defeat, Mrs. Carter ?'' 

"Yes, and it was a most painful sight, although 
I was proud of the victory our army had achieved. 
Those dreadful Hessians, those wretched merce- 
naries, presented a pitiful spectacle, for they were 
emaciated and dirty, and were followed by their 
wives, who looked like beasts of burden as they 
carried children, household belongings, pots and 
kettles and all sorts of things on their back. The 
English soldiers were better dressed, and there 
were one hundred and eighty officers, some of the 
best blood of England in Burgoyne's army.'* 

"Burgoyne's surrender was a brilliant victory 
for our cause, and we may add, it has brokexi the 
back of British dominion. It has broken the back- 
bone of England's power in America/' remarked 
Washington. 

"I was proud of our soldiers. General Washing- 
ton. They were very considerate with their van- 
quished foes. Indeed, the English officers were 
treated like lords and fed on the fat of the land," 
added Angelica. "Did you hear of an old woman's 
remark as Lieutenant McNeil spoke to her in pass- 
ing, while she was gazing at the troops as they 
passed through a New England village on the way 
to Boston. The old dame was about a hundred 
years old and Lieutenant McNeil said: ^So, you 
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old fool, you must come out to see the lions/ 
^Lions, lions/ she replied in a quavering voice and 
querulous tone, T declare now, I think you look 
more like lambs/ *' 

"Those New Englanders have a fund of shrewd 
wit,'* answered General Washington. "Our foes 
nearfy caused a famine in Cambridge, for there 
were nearly five thousand men to be housed and 
fed/* 

"Speaking of Baroness Riedesel, she told me 
that she sewed up her husband's regimental colors 
inside a mattress when she was ordered South. I 
had a letter from her when they stopped at Col- 
onel Howe's. It seems she asked whether he was 
related to General William Howe, and his daugh- 
ter replied : ^The lord forbid, he is not worthy of 
that honor.* And to the baroness's dismay, she 
also added : ^f I had the King of England here, 
I would roast him and eat him.* That shows the 
spirit down South.** 

"The South has had to suffer during the war. 
Comwallis and Tarleton are sanguinary and cruel, 
and leave tracks of blood in their course.** 

"After the British troops were removed to Vir- 
ginia they thrived and were in clover, so the bar- 
oness wrote me. Governor Jefferson was kind to 
the officers and extended his hospitality.** 

"He came nearly falling into the hands of Ar- 
nold, whose main purpose in the raid through that 
district was to capture the governor of Virginia,** 
remarked Washington. 

"I was glad when the British army was sent to 
Charlottesville from Boston," said Mrs. Carter, 
for there wae so much friction between the people 
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and the soldiers, and as for General Phillips, he 
acted like a conqueror instead of a vanquished 
foe/' 

"That stubborn British pride is bred in the 
bone,*' remarked General Washington. "Ameri- 
cans are not devoid of the same spirit, which they 
have inherited from their ancestors. That spirit 
never quails under defeat, but arises superior to 
circumstances/' 

"The love of freedom is inherited from English 
ancestors," said Mrs. Washington. 

"We derive the same spirit from our Dutch for- 
bears," rejoined Elizabeth. 

"A noble heritage," added the general. "We 
have not forgotten that Holland offered a refuge to 
the Puritans, a haven of rest to the Pilgrim 
fathers and mothers before they crossed the broad 
ocean to settle in Massachusetts." 

"No, indeed, and troublesome enough some of 
their descendants were in their intercourse with 
the early Dutch settlers," said Angelica laughing. 
"The New Englanders as well as the English got 
the better of our people, who were not so shrewd." 

"A good, sturdy race you spring from," remarked 
General Washington, ignoring her strictures on 
English people. "Spain's proud sway was crushed 
in the Netherlands by the brave natives, and the 
haughty Duke of Alva was defeated after he had 
almost depopulated the land by the enforcement 
of the Inquisition and its cruel methods. The 
army and the Inquisition have stained the pages 
of Spanish history with blood and tarnished 
Spain's fair fame. The history of the Nether- 
lands and the Dutch Republic is a most brilliant 
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one. PoKtically, your people are noble-hearted 
and great, socially your women are steadfast and 
faithful. And the blending of English and Dutch 
blood in the veins of your little son, Mrs. Carter, 
is a most fortunate combination in your case as 
well as that of many New Yorkers.^^ 

"You are right. General Washington, and I was 
wrong to allude to any early dissensions a few mo- 
ments ago, for family jars will occur, and really 
our people are like one big family, we are all 
Americans.^^ 

"Yes, of heterogeneous elements, which are 
fused into a complete entity,'^ remarked Mrs. 
Washington. "Virginia cavaliers. Pilgrims, Puri- 
tans, Huguenots and Dutch.^' 

"Turn to English history and study its institu- 
tions,^^ remarked General Washington. "The 
Magna Charta, the Long Parliament evinced the 
people's fearless, independent spirit. No Briton, 
Dane, Saxon or Norman ever acknowledged him- 
self a slave. Monarchy still exists in England, for 
Cromwell did not succeed in implanting the Com- 
monwealth in perpetuity, but no despotic gov- 
ernment is ever tolerated like some European dy- 
nasties^ despotic sway. The people have that same 
fearless spirit which will brook no oppression. 
Wrongs may exist, poor people may be oppressed, 
the aristocracy trample on the weak and defense- 
less, but some leader always appears in time to 
denounce their tyrant and to clamor for reforms 
like my ancestor, John Ball, for instance.^' 

^^eforms to be sure,'^ rejoined Mrs. Washing- 
ton, ^T)ut America will teach England the true 
meaning of liberty and equal rights. So long as 
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monarchical institutions exist and such subservi- 
ent deference to royalty and aristocracy, the people 
cannot enjoy freedom to its full extent/' 

^^nstead of a titled aristocracy, we shall have a 
moneyed aristocracy in time,^' remarked Hamil- 
ton, who up to that moment had taken little part 
in the conversation. "For my part, 1 am in favor 
of the establishment of a strong government. After 
the war we must have an administration distinct 
from Congress and invest the power and control 
in one man. A strong central government, like 
the axle of a wheel, is what we shall need.^^ 

"And you are the proper man to aid in the es- 
tablishment of our government when the war is 
over,'' replied the commander-in-chief. "I appre- 
ciate the fact that our confederacy must be re- 
placed by a stronger power. Since Arnold's trea- 
son our army has suffered the usual vicissitudes of 
war, we have seen dark days and fugitive gleams 
of sunshine. The tide of war has swept South and 
I have a feeling that my native State will be the 
scene of the final conflict — ^the crowning victory 
will be attained on the soil of Virginia. Lafayette 
is now leading Cornwallis a chase across the land, 
and circumventing his schemes." 

"How fortunate it is that Governor Jefferson 
did not fall into his power. He had a narrow 
escape." 

"Yes, Jefferson fell back and was obliged to 
abandon Eichmond, as Arnold's forces numbered 
six hundred men and he had fifty ships, while the 
whole population of Eichmond is only about 
eighteen hundred, half of whom are blacks 
and slaves. Steuben rallied the militia aild soon. 
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after Arnold left Eichmond. Previous to this, 
after burning many buildings and destroying and 
ravaging the country, Arnold had the audacity to 
send an oflScer to Governor Jefferson with an offer 
to spare the town provided British ships were al- 
lowed to come up unmolested and carry off tobacco 
from the warehouses. Of course, Jefferson 
promptly refused. Arnold left Eichmond and re- 
embarked. He landed at Portsmouth, where he 
established his headquarters. If the plan laid for 
his capture had been carried out, the traitor would 
have swung ere this.** 

"Yes, the British are faithful to the miscreant, 
and they apprised him of the plan to capture him. 
If Lafayette and Steuben had only been able to 
control wind and tide it would have been smooth 
sailing.*' 

"We will leave the gentlemen to discuss politics 
and go out on the lawn,** said Mrs. Washington, 
as she gave the signal to leave the table. "I hope 
you will join us later, gentlemen,** she added. 

Wa8hington*s headquarters was now at Dobb*s 
Ferry on the Hudson. The house commanded a 
fine view of the river, which flowed on its quiet 
course below, although this same river when its 
tranquil surface is stirred or ruffled by a storm is 
as dangerous as the sea. The dwelling was sur- 
rounded by corpulent, spreading oaks, stately 
maple and elm trees and had a lawn as smooth as 
silk. Since Arnold's treason several months had 
elapsed. Lafayette, unable to capture him, had 
now drawn Cornwallis into a trap, and he had led 
Jiim a march all through Virginia, laughing in hia 
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sleeve at the British commander's rage when he 
was foiled. 

"Lafayette has drawn Corn\. allis within a snare, 
and while Clinton remains in New York, we will 
march into Virginia and be in at the death,^^ re- 
marked the commander-in-chief to Colonel Hamil- 
ton some time later. 

"General Eochambeau has just arrived and de- 
sires to see your excellency,^^ announced an aide- 
de-camp, entering the room and touching his hat. 

"Bid him come here,'' replied the general, aris- 
ing to meet his distinguished visitor. 

A native of Vendome, Eochambeau was about 
fifty-six years old and his war record included 
many brilliant exploits on the battlefields of Eu- 
rope. He was ordered to America in 1780 with 
the French contingent which came to aid the 
Americans in their struggle for freedom in answer 
to Lafayette's earnest appeal to the Kinff. Tall, 
well-proportioned, of stately presence, with smooth, 
beardless face, hand some features, dark eyes, promi- 
nent nose, firm mouth and chin, Eochambeau won 
many friends by his courteous, charming address. 

•'Comwallis' forces are weakened,'' said the com- 
mander-in-chief, after saluting his guest. "Gen- 
eral Lafayette has informed me that in obedience 
to Clinton's request, Cornwallis has sent troops to 
New York and Sir Henry Clinton has now about 
eighteen thousand men, prepared to endeavor to 
repulse ns if we attack the town.'' 

"Do you intend to veer off to Virginia?" in- 
quired Eochambeau. "Precisely. You have di- 
vined my plan. Strategy is our surest weapon. 
My first scheme was to combine with the French 
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fleet, which should attack New York by water, 
while I would attack it by land. Since Comwal- 
lis* army is weakened, however, our best plan 
would be to march to General Lafayette^s relief, 
who is so valiantly holding Comwallis at bay/^ 

"The boy will ensnare the f ox,'^ remarked Ham- 
ilton. 

"Yes, Comwallis will surely be caught," re- 
plied Washington. 

"Mr. Morris and Mr. Peters have just arrived, 
your excellency," said an aide-de-camp. 

"They come at a most opportune moment. Bid 
them enter." 

The discussion soon became animated. 

"Sir Henry Clinton has been reinforced in New 
York, as the British think our next move will be 
against that town. Thereby Comwallis^ army is 
reduced in numbers. We shall march to Virginia, 
and while Clinton is expecting us in New York, 
we shall fall upon Comwallis. Our best plan will 
be to co-operate with General Lafayette. Money 
is the root of all evil, but in this case money is the 
seed we require to sow in order to reap the harvest. 
We can do nothing without money," said Washing- 
ton. "Can you help me. Judge Peters?" he said, 
addressing the secretary of war. 

"With money everything, without it nothing," 
was the curt reply, as he cast an appealing glance 
at Mr. Morris. 

"Let me know the sum you require," was Mr. 
Morris^ quick answer. 

"That answer is worth thousands," replied 
Peters. 

Indeed it is," added Eochambeau, "and I am 
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willing to add my mite to the general fund. 
Twenty thousand dollars in gold is at your dis- 
posal/^ 

"Our allies are not only ready with their swords, 
but with their purses also/^ said Washington. "We 
gladly accept your offer as a loan, which will be 
refunded in October/^ 

"Yes, and with what I shall furnish, this sum 
will suffice for our purpose,^^ added Morris. 

"De Grasse's fleet is expected soon, and it will 
co-operate with the land forces," rejoined Ro- 
chambeau. "De Grasse will station his ships in 
the Chesapeake Bay." 

"That relieves my mind, for I feared that De 
Grasse would keep his fleet in the West Indies." 

"Such was his original intention, but he has 
changed his mind," replied Rochambeau. "His 
last encounter with the English was successful. 
Admiral Rodney has made it hot for us in the 
West Indies. As soon as Count De Grasse reaches 
the Chesapeake Bay you and I, General Washing- 
ton, will visit him and finish the arrangements 
for the coming campaign in Virginia." 

"Very well, count," replied the commander-in- 
chief. "We will now join the ladies, gentlemen. 
And remember, we shall march our forces South 
to Virginia instead of towards New York. Let us 
join the ladies." 

"Ah, Mr. Hamilton, I desire to see your wife, 
the Rose of Albany," remarked Coimt Rocham- 
beau. 

"I will tell Mrs. Hamilton the poetic title you 
bestow on her. Count Rochambeau," replied Ham- 
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ilton. "Her best charm is her sweetness and sin- 
cerity/' 

"Yes/' added Washington, "and her amiability/' 

Merry voices were heard outside, where the 
ladies were entertaining the French officers on the 
lawn. 

"Pray tell us the reason of this merriment/' 
asked the commander-in-chief. "While we were 
discussing matters of state your voices were borne 
to our ears ^" 

"Like the carols of birds/' rejoined Eochambeau. 

'*Do you not mean like the chattering of mag- 
pies, count?" pertly retorted Mrs. Carter. 

"How could I ever compare such dulcet tones 
to the chattering of magpies ? No, indeed." 

"No, your notes are like the lark's," said the 
Marquis de Chastellux. 

"No, indeed, and you marquis, must find some 
other bird to compare us to, since the lark is an 
English bird, and that will never do," added An- 
gelica. 

"Madam, shall I compare you to the mocking 
bird?" jestingly retorted the Marquis de Chastel- 
lux. "Pardon me, but I am not familiar with 
American songsters. But I have heard that the 
mocking bird has most beautiful notes. Or shall 
I compare you to the nightingale? But I recol- 
lect that the nightingale is also a native of Eu- 
rope." 

"Your first comparison will do, marquis," said 
Eochambeau. 

"The mocking bird is a native of America and 
its song is considered superior to the nightingale. 
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You know it belongs to the thrush genus/^ added 
De Chastellux. 

"I hear that you are writing a book on America, 
marquis?'^ remarked Mrs. Washington. 

"Yes, madam, and when it is published, the first 
volume shall be dedicated to you. My heart is 
devotedly attached to America and I respect her 
brave men and admire her charming daughters. 

"I see that your impressions are favorable, 
said Elizabeth. 

"Indeed they are, and if my heart were not 
already pledged it would be stolen in America.^^ 

"Fie, marquis, do not say stolen, rather say won, 
for win is the better word.^^ 

"You are right, madam, and I should say that 
I would lose my heart gladly if in exchange I could 
have that of one of America's fair daughters, who 
are so bewildering, so sweet, so lovely '^ 

"Come, marquis, your compliments are too flat- 
tering and fulsome for American ears,'' said An- 
gelica laughingly. "What a beautiful view we 
have of the river from this terrace. Did you ever 
see a more enchanting scene?" 

"I admire nature, madam; but I have no eyes 
for her charms in the presence of fair women," he 
added, studying Angelica's beautiful face. 

"You Frenchmen sustain your reputation for 
gallantry, marquis," remarked Hamilton, joining 
in the conversation. 

"You are half French yourself. Colonel Ham- 
ilton," replied his sister-in-law. "Your mother 
was of French descent." 

"Yes, I have French blood, and the French tem- 
perament tempered by the Scotch nature. My 
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mother was of Huguenot descent, while my father 
was a Scotchman." 

"So your heart is equally divided between 
France, Scotland and America," remarked Chas- 
tellux. 

"No, it is wholly Americans and the proudest 
heritage I shall have to leave my child is her 
American birth," replied Hamilton. 

*"I have been studying your people," thought- 
fully remarked the marquis. "And there are many 
problems for you to confront after peace is estab- 
lished, after the war is ended. Suppose, sir, that 
the increase of population some day should reduce 
your citizens to the situation in which they are 
found in France and England. Do you believe 
that your principles are truly democratical, that 
the landowners and the opulent will still continue 
to regard the people who labor for their daily 
bread as their equals ?" 

The marquis added: "I shall ask you then 
whether under the belief of possessing the most 
perfect democracy, you may not find that you have 
insensibly attained a point more remote from it, 
than any other republic. You have thrown away 
all hereditary honors, but have you bestowed suflB- 
cient personal distinctions? Men must be gov- 
erned by fixed principles ; is it not better that these 
should be vanity rather than interest? I have no 
doubt that the love of country will always prove a 
powerful motive, but do not flatter yourself that 
this will always exist in the same spirit." 

"Patriotism is the keynote of our existence, and 
so long as we live love of country will be the 

* Historical. 
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motive power/^ replied Hamilton. "Many prob- 
lems will confront us, as you say, and time will 
solve these problems. We should hold a conven- 
tion after the war to decide some of these knotty 
questions. I shall advocate a general assembly 
after peace is declared, and I do not think the war 
will last much longer. For my part, I think that 
some day we shall have a moneyed aristocracy in 
America, instead of a titled one. I agree with you 
that a man must have some fixed principle, must 
be stimulated by some ideal, love of country, or 
vanity, as you wish to call it ; some noble purpose 
to inspire great deeds and to obtain fame, which is 
nothing else but the esteem of his fellow men. 
However, you put it on too low a plane to call it 
simply vanity, for love of country has inspired not 
only heroic deeds, but fortitude and self-sacrifice. 
Eemember our army at Valley Forge and the hard- 
ships it endured. At times the outlook was so 
black that even our commander-in-chief almost 
lost hope.^^ 

"Let us leave the gentlemen to discuss politics 
and go in the house and have some music,^^ re- 
marked Mrs. Washington to Elizabeth and An- 
gelica. 

"I think it is time to go home/^ added Ham- 
ilton. "The marquis and I shall have another 
opportunity to exchange views to-morrow, and I 
am greatly interested in all he has to say. But 
home duties demand our presence now.'* 

"I am going over to see you soon, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton,*' replied Mrs. Washington. "I want to see 
your dear little baby." 

"It is a sweet child, and Elizabeth has named 
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her for me. She dresses her after the Dutch fash- 
ion and carefully puts her in a sort of silk pocket, 
wadded with satin, and her little limbs are some- 
what confined in consequence/^ 

"Our first child is a lusty infant and knows how 
to kick/^ replied the happy father, forgetting all 
about politics to discuss his first-born. 

"It wears a little ruffled cap, and with its little 
face puckered up in toothless smiles, it is one of 
the quaintest babies I ever saw,^^ rejoined Angelica. 

"Oh, I want to hear all about the Dutch cus- 
toms and your caudle cup and what it is made of,^^ 
exclaimed Mrs. Washington, with housewifely in- 
terest. 

"It is delicious, as much so as your egg-nog, and 
it is made of all sorts of good things,^^ replied 
Elizabeth. 

"Come, Mrs. Hamilton, we must go now,'' said 
her husband impatiently. 

"Just go and say a parting word to the com- 
mander-in-chief, while I tell Mrs. Washington all 
about our caudle parties. We announce the birth 
of a child by hanging a white cushion on the 
knocker for a girl and a blue one for a boy.'' 

"I hear that Dutch is still commonly spoken in 
Albany," remarked Mrs. Washington. "I am a 
great admirer of the Dutch people." 

"You must visit our father's home on the Hud- 
son sometime," remarked Mrs. Hamilton. 

"I shall be glad to accept your father's hospi- 
tality, of which I have heard so much." 

"My father's home is on the bank of the Hud- 
son, amid elm and maple trees. From the piazza 
you can watch the eagle soaring far above and 
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ospi^eys, herons and curlews come after perch, 
which they catch in the river. We have plenty of 
red breasts and other singing birds, and ducks, 
white doves and sawbills/' 

"Birds build their nests in bare skulls of cattle, 
which are placed on the fences for that purpose,'' 
added Elizabeth. "And we guard these birds care- 
fully from naughty boys.'' 

"By the way, where is Sally Smith?" inquired 
Mrs. Washington. 

"Poor Sally, she is heart-broken since Count 
Pulaski was killed. You know they were en- 
gaged." 

"Yes, but she is too young to bury her heart in 
her lover's grave," replied Mrs. Washington. "And 
Sally was always so sprightly, so careless and gay." 

"Sally has more heart than you give her credit 
for, and I do not think she will ever marry," said 
Elizabeth. "She reminds me of a dove, so tender, 
timid and loving, and her voice sounds like the 
cooing of a turtle dove which has lost its mate." 

"For the very reason that she has a loving heart 
she will be more likely to marry," replied Mrs. 
Washington, perhaps thinking of her own case, 
when a young widow of twenty-six she bestowed 
her hand on General Washington. "Sally is like 
a vine or a tendril, which needs a support to cling 
to, to wind itself around," resumed Martha Wash- 
ington. 

"Ah, you do not know Sally's nature," answered 
Elizabeth. "Her love thrown back on itself with- 
out a natural outlet has settled like a heavy weight 
on her heart, crushing out all its vitality and all 
the elasticity of youth. It has acted like corrosive 
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poison and destroyed her spirit. Her whole soul 
seems to desire to soar upward to higher realms to 
rejoin her lover, for she thinks that he is waiting 
for her beyond this world. You know that her 
parents are dead and she is all alone in the world, 
she has none who is dear or near.'' 

"I hope you do not foster that morbid spirit in 
Sally,'^ answered Martha Washington rebukingly. 
"We are not put in this world for our own grati- 
fication, but for some wise purpose, so that our 
lives may benefit others. And we should so live 
in accordance to our faith that when the day comes 
to pass the river to the shore of eternity, where 
our dear ones gone before are awaiting us, we 
should be fitted for that higher life. Then we 
shall hear our Father say : ^Well done, thou faith- 
ful servant, for thou shalt find peace and rest." '^ 

"That is just what Sally longs for,'' added Eliza- 
beth. 

"Good gracious, child. Sally wants a good talk- 
ing to. Send her to me and I will show her that 
life has still much to oflfer to her wounded heart, 
and that the highest aspiration, the highest happi- 
ness of a stricken soul in this world of trials and 
tribulations is a contented spirit. This is only 
acquired by self-sacrifice, by living to make others 
happy and by constantly putting self to one side.'' 

"Your sentiments attest the nobility of your na- 
ture," said Elizabeth. "But Sally is weak and 
helpless, and not long for this world, I fear." 

"How many of our brave allies we have lost! 
There was Count Pulaski and Baron De Kalb, 
both brave men. Pulaski was killed in the con- 
flict in Savannah, and his banner was snatched 
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from him, as he fell, by his lieutenant. It was 
riddled with shot. Pulaski was carried on board 
the Wasp and died of his wounds soon after.'^ 

"I recall how he once said that his banner would 
be his shroud. And his remains were buried under 
a tree on Helenas Island, fifty miles below Savan- 
nah. And the waves murmur a requiem over him 
now,^^ she thoughtfully added. 

"A requiem echoed by Sally's heari;,'^ said An- 
gelica gravely. 

^^Baron De Kalb's death was not a whit less 
glorious,'' added Mrs. Washington. "Dismounted 
by the enemy, he fought against overwhelming 
numbers until he fell, killed by a shot from an 
English musket. Ah, America is grateful to her 
noble allies who have shed their blood in the cause 
of freedom, and their memory is enshrined in the 
heart of every true American and will be inscribed 
in the pages of history." 

"Liberty's name evokes great thoughts and noble 
deeds," replied Elizabeth. 
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Chapter XVIII. 

Comwallis was occupying Yorktown with the 
main division of his army. Two miles beyond 
were the alhed forces of Americans and French- 
men, placed in a semi-circle with the purpose of 
besieging that place. The West Indies Eegiment 
was commanded by Viscount Viomenil and Cus- 
tine was also attached to this corps, as well as the 
Dukes of Laval, Montmorenci, Count Deuxpoints 
and some of the best blood of France was in the 
veins of those men, who had crossed the Atlantic 
, to lend aid in a cause which was to insure freedom 
to the New World. Little did they dream that 
liberty would sound the knell which would con- 
demn them to the guillotine a few years later. 

The French artillery occupied the center, and 
across the marsh on the right was General Knox 
with his artillery, supported by Colonels Lamb, 
Stevens and Carrington. The Maryland troops 
were commanded by Baron Steuben, as well as 
forces from Pennsylvania and Virginia. General 
James Clinton was at the head of the New York 
forces, Ehode Island men and the New Jersey con- 
tingent with sappers and miners, while General 
Lafayette commanded the light infantry. General 
Nelson led the Virginia militia on the extreme 
right. 

Breastworks were completed after several days 
of hard toil, and cannons were placed in position. 
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The assault was gallantly opened by the French 
allies. Two British ships in the river were set on 
fire, shells exploded, throwing up columns of water 
and flames, and pandemonium seemed to be set 
loose as the artillerymen with blackened visages 
touched the match to their deadly implements of 
war. The cries of wounded and dying resounded 
through the night, while the starry heavens were 
unclouded and serene. 

Nature remained unmoved by the carnage, while 
blood was shed in the cause of freedom. 

On the 14th of October more active measures 
were adopted and an order was issued to storm the 
British redoubts. Again was pandemonium let 
loose. 

Hamilton led the patriots who had volunteered 
for this exploit, while Lafayette^s aide. Colonel 
Grimat, accompanied him. The French were com- 
manded by Baron Viomenil. Americans and 
Frenchmen stari:ed as fleet as the wind in their 
rapid course. Over earthworks they leaped, lead- 
ing their men to victory. Count Dumas was the 
first to enter the redoubt, and honors were equally 
shared by the allies. This dashing attack was so 
vehement that their losses were inconsiderable, 
while the British were surprised and conquered. 

Washington, Knox and Lincoln witnessed the 
assault, and Washington remarked to Knox: **It 
is done, and well done.^^ Then he added : ^^illy, 
bring me my horse.'' 

Cornwallis' plight was desperate. He deter- 
mined to cut his way through the Duke of Lau- 
zun's legions, but the elements aided the cause of 
liberty. After crossing over to Gloucester, (^ 
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storm broke forth with such violence that Corn- 
wallis was obliged to abandon his plan. The clouds 
discharged their contents, the wind blew a gale, 
the river became impassable, and to his chagrin the 
British general was checked, since nature herself 
combined with man to defeat him. Hostilities con- 
tinued for several days, until Cornwallis sued for 
peace and suspension of hostilities in order to en- 
ter into negotiations for the capitulation. 

Delay was dangerous. Information had reached 
Washington through the perfect signal service 
used by the patriots that Admiral Digby was about 
to sail with reinforcements for Cornwallis. Never- 
theless, he did not reach the coast of Virginia until 
after the surrender of Cornwallis. 

Procrastination is the thief of time and twice 
delay had entailed defeat for the British army : at 
Saratoga and at Yorktown. 

Cornwallis had capitulated, Cornwallis who had 
carried ruin and desolation through the South, 
who was the scourge of the land. Cornwallis had 
suffered defeat. Humiliated and sore, he refused 
to present himself on the scene and commissioned 
General O'Hara to deliver up his sword to the 
commander-in-chief. Washington waved to Gen- 
eral Lincoln to receive it, bidding him give it back 
again to the British general for the earl. 

It was a cloudless day find the air was balmy, 
while trees were decked in autumn garb. Gener- 
ous compassion was displayed towards the van- 
quished foe, no shouting was allowed as the British 
soldiers slowly marched out of their entrench- 
ments and laid down their arms, and then filed 
tihrough the lines of American and French troops 
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with beating drums and sullen visages and down- 
cast mien. 

On the right was the commander-in-chief, who 
reined in his spirited white charger. Near by was 
Count Rochambeau on a large bay stallion at the 
head of the French troops. The contrast was very 
great between the equipment of the allied armies. 
The French officers^ uniforms were gay and gaudy, 
the Americans were unpretentious and handsome. 
Maryland troops were attired in green hunting 
blouses and leather leggings. Militia from Dela- 
ware wore blue coats, faced with red revers. Vir- 
ginian trappers had on smooth frocks trimmed 
with ruflBes at the neck and elbows and wrists. 
They wore broad-brimmed liats. Light dragoons 
donned blue coats faced with red, brown or green. 
Washington's guards were attired in blue coats 
faced with buflf, red waistcoats, buckskin breeches, 
black felt hats bound with white tape and they 
carried bayonets and wore white belts. 

Once more we see Cornwallis after the capitula- 
tion as he stands with uncovered head before the 
commander-in-chief, who gently said: 

"My lord, it is very cold to-day, pray put on 
your hat.'' 

"It matters not what becomes of this poor head 
now," said the defeat^ British general, passing 
his hand wearily over his brow. 

At a dinner given soon after to Cornwallis by 
Washington, after the surrender, ihe following 
toast was given by Rochambeau : 

"To the United States." 

"To the King of France," answered Washington, 
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Cornwallis arose, and with uplifted glass, ex- 
claimed * 

"To the King of England/' 

"May he stay there forever !'' was Washington's 
quick retort. 

The victory at Yorktown virtually ended the 
War for Independence, although peace was not 
declared for sometime after. 

Freedom had won the day, British rule was 
ended forever in the thirteen colonies, now the 
thirteen States. The patriots had insured equal 
rights for themselves and for posterity — ^a price- 
less boon not only for America, but for the New 
World, for America led the vanguard of liberty. 

The glad tidings of Cornwallis' surrender was 
welcomed throughout the country with great re- 
joicings, and Congress appointed a day of Thanks- 
giving which was religiously observed. 

Let us see how the news was received in Eng- 
land when it reached the British cabinet on the 
25th of November. 

Sir Wraxall inquired of Lord George Germaine : 
"How did North take the communication?" 

"As he would a cannon ball in the breast. He 
opened his arms and paced up and down the room, 
exclaiming: ^Oh, God, it is all over!' He then 
forwarded a dispatch to the King, who was at 
Kew. The King wrote a matter-of-fact letter in 
reply, but those who knew him well could read 
between the lines and trace an evidence of emotion 
in his omission of the date, which he is always 
careful to note." 

Violent debates ensued in Parliament. Fox in- 
timated that North had been bribed by France, 
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North scornfully refuted this statement or accu- 
sation, saying: "War was justifiable to maintain 
the rights of the British/^ 

"Good God!^' exclaimed Burke, "are we to be 
told of the rights for which we went to war yet ? 
Oh, excellent rights, valuable rights, ye should be 
for we have paid dear at parting with you. Oh, 
valuable rights,^' continued the hot-blooded Celt 
as his wrath waxed warmer, "valuable rights that 
have cost Britain thirteen provinces, four islands, 
one hundred thousand men and more than seventy 
million pounds/' 

While she sustained defeat in America, England 
was involved in war with Holland, France and 
Spain, who worried her on the sea, while her army 
was conquered in America. 

Eochambeau and the French army remained in 
America, encamped near Peekskill, near Wash- 
ington's headquarters. St. Simon's fleet, with 
Baron Yiomenil, sailed for the West Indies soon 
after the battle of Yorktown, and many of the 
troops went back to France. 
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Chapter XIX. 

"My dear, war is virtually over, although peace 
has not been declared yet, but the victory of York- 
town insures success for our cause. It is time to 
think of the future. Since my country no longer 
needs my sword, I shall leave the army and prac- 
tice law. I must consider you and our child and 
study hard to make a name for myself in my pro- 
fession. I must make provisions to maintain you 
in accordance to our social standing.^' 

Soon after he left the army Hamilton was ad- 
mitted to the bar and shortly after elected a mem- 
ber of Congress. 

"You are now a member of Congress," remarked 
Elizabeth; "perchance one of the youngest men 
there, and I feel very proud of my distinguished 
husband. That signal favor is like a badge of 
honor." 

"We cannot sup on empty titles, dear, and your 
husband must put his shoulder to the wheel." 

"My father will aid you, Alexander, with both 
money and good-will." 

Hamilton turned red and coldly replied : "Your 
remarks pain me. How often have I told you that 
I desire no help. I shall not accept a penny from 
your father — for that means to lose my independ- 
ence and self-respect. Your dowry is your own 
and you can settle the money on our child, but J 
want not a single penny myself." 
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*^What is mine is yours, Alexander/' said his 
wife deprecatingly. "Are we not one?" 

"Yes, and you are my better half, my angel who 
soothes me in hours of care with sweet words and 
womanly sympathy. I am not ungrateful, I am 
simply independent. To lose that independence 
would render me wretched. So you must be con- 
tent to live in a modest way until I scale the lad- 
der of f ortune.'^ 

"Oh, so long as I have you and our child, I 
have no desire for folly and fashion, nor its frip- 
peries. Besides our country is far from prosper- 
ous yet, and it behooves all good patriots to live 
quietly until the war is over and wounded hearts 
are healed. How many are suffering because they 
are mourning for dear ones, killed in the field of 
battle. How fortunate I am that you were spared 
to me. How often my heart was in my mouth 
when a rap sounded on the door while you were in 
campaign, for I feared bad news. How often I 
was awakened from a sound sleep, my heart beat- 
ing violently, my brow wet with perspiration, and 
in dreams I saw your bleeding body. But all that 
is over now.'' 

"I informed the commander-in-chief that my 
sword is always ready, that I am ready to un- 
sheath it whenever it is required again. When- 
ever my country needs me, I am willing to respond 
to the call. I apprehend some trouble with the 
army, which is weak and is clamoring for pay. I 
apprehend danger from Congress, which is feeble 
and should be invested with more central power. 
I advised General Washington to enforce his de- 
mands for what is just and proper by threatening 
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Congress with his army, but he will not do so, says 
it would be despotic and convert him into a dicta- 
tor. He prefers a surer course, although it is 
slower, so he says. However, I fully agree with 
him that the army should never be turned against 
the civil government, although in my impatience I 
almost thought so once. Watch, work and wait 
must be our motto.^' 

"Yes, to use the army against the civil govern- 
ment would be a dangerous procedure,^' replied 
Eizabeth. 

"Yes, there would be no chance of success with 
means which reverse our revolution,^^ added Ham- 
ilton. 

"What a great man Washington is V^ exclaimed 
Elizabeth. "He is a true patriot. Just remember 
how he refused to listen to Colonel Nicola^s propo- 
sition.^' 

"That would have ended our republic and con- 
verted our commander-in-chief into a dictator or a 
king. How dignified Washington's reply was ! He 
is one of the greatest men of the century — ^nay of 
all centuries — and as years pass on, future gen- 
erations will worship him for all he has done for 
our country. When I review the past, the trying 
times which have tempered my spirit, like steel in 
a furnace, I feel older than I really am. A mere 
boy when the struggle began, here I am quite set- 
tled in life, a husband, father, member of legisla- 
ture and statesman after being a soldier. The 
vicissitudes of war have sobered me, and I have no 
thought of aught except my country's welfare. My 
whole soul, my whole mind, my whole heart is de- 
voted to the task of the reconstruction of our gov- 
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ernment. Mr. Morris was pleased with my letter, 
and I have a scheme for putting the treasury on a 
sound basis as soon as the war is ended, and peace 
is declared. I foresee trouble, but we must coun- 
teract the treasonable influence which is at work — 
faction must be circumvented, treason foiled." 

"Why, I fancied we had gotten rid of treason 
when Arnold sailed for England." 

"Arnold was not the only rascal within our 
gates. There is another, my opponent in legisla- 
ture now — Si smooth-faced villain, and we shall yet 
come to blows. There are others who go about like 
sheep while they are wolves in sheep's clothing. 
Until they are unmasked, heaven forbid I should 
give their names." 

"Ah, do be careful; do not be rash. If these 
men are so bad, you should keep out of their way." 

"That is just like a woman's reasoning. For 
fear of trouble, you would have me let them alone, 
particularly the one I have in mind — ^my rival. 
No, indeed, I am on his track and we shall have a 
settlement of old scores some day." 
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Chapter XX. 

After protracted negotiations, peace was pro- 
claimed and the British evacuated New York No- 
vember 23, 1783. The day dawned clear and cold. 
General E^ox^s forces marched from West Point 
and encamped at Harlem, and in the morning pro- 
ceeded to Bowery Lane and halted, following close 
on the heels of the British army, which embarked 
at Whitehall Ferry at noon, and were taken on 
board English men-of-war. A large number of 
Tories saUed for Nova Scotia, fleeing from the 
wrath to come, for the patriots were even more in- 
censed against them than the British, who after 
all only obeyed their king. 

Cunningham, the detested provost marshal, who 
embittered the last moments of Nathan Hale ; Cun- 
ningham, who slowly killed by ill-usage American 
prisoners of war consigned to his care and who 
heaped insult and abuse on his captives, also left 
New York with the British forces. But he found 
his match before he' left town, and in a small de- 
gree was punished by a severe drubbing at the 
hands of a strong, robust woman. Cunningham 
had ordered the American flag which had been 
unfurled over his dwelling to be taken down. 

No attention was paid to his command, so the 
burly Irishman attempted to pull it down himself. 
A stout woman appeared on the scene armed with 
a broomstick and she beat a tattoo on Cunning- 
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ham's head, setting the powder flying and making 
him take to his heels, followed by the jeers of the 
crowd. As he beat a hasty retreat she watched him, 
her arms akimbo, her fat sides shaking with laugh- 
ter and wiping away the tears of mirth she ex- 
claimed: "This has done me more good than a 
hundred dollars. Good riddance to bad rubbish.'^ 

In order to keep the British flag flying it had 
been fastened to the flagstaff with nails, and the 
pole was greased to prevent anybody from climbing 
up to pull down the flag. However, American wit 
foiled British artifice, and a sailor, John Van Ars- 
dale, aflBxed cleats to the pole, ascended it as 
nimbly as a cat climbs a rigging, hauled down the 
British colors and unfurled the Stars and Stripes, 
which proudly waved in the breeze, much to the 
discomfiture of the British as they sailed down 
the bay, while the strains of "Yankee Doodle^' 
saluted their ears. 

While the English troops were embarking, the 
American forces entered the town in the following 
manner: First came the Light Dragoons, Light 
Infantry followed by a corps of artillery, a bat- 
talion of Massachusetts troops, and then the com- 
mander-in-chief, his staff, Governor Clinton and 
State ofl&cials. Washington was in full uniform 
and beside him rode Clinton. All were on horse- 
back, escorted by a body of Westchester Light 
Horse. 

Then came the governor and members of the 
City Council, four abreast. General Knox and 
other officers rode eight abreast. A number of 
prominent New Yorkers also joined in the pro- 
cession. The boom of cannon rent the air, Trin- 
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ity^s bells rang out a joyous peal, and small boys 
shouted and cheered while their elders rejoiced. 
The town was brilliantly illuminated in the even- 
ing, bonfires were lighted at every street comer, 
bands of music paraded the streets and there was 
a fine display of fireworks. 

Buflf and blue supplanted gaudy red coats. On 
Broadway, where British oflBcers were wont to con- 
gregate on the stoops or verandas to ogle pretty 
giris in their daily promenade, was now thronged 
by Continental soldiers, more circumspect in their 
behavior. 

Late autumn flowers were in bloom and fragrant 
and aromatic odors from orchards and woods along 
the route regaled the senses. Guns boomed a wel- 
come with brass mouths from the Battery and 
General Lamb, for our old friend had been pro- 
moted, nudged Isaac Sears as he remarked: 

"Do you remember the last time we fired those 
guns, old fellow?^' 

"Indeed, I do, and this is a proud day for the 
Liberty boys, who fired the hearts of their country- 
men. I think credit is due to us for bringing on 
the War for Independence.'* 

"We certainly did our best to thwart our 
haughty rulers, and we have succeeded in driving 
out the British army. Delancey has skipped with 
Sir Henry Clinton, and I fancy that the Tories 
feared we might give them a warm reception/* 
added Sears. "We would have warmed his hide 
with a coat of tar and feathers if he had stayed be- 
hind.** 

"I presume he and Arnold will hobnob in Lon- 
don. It is a pity we did not catch that double- 
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dyed villain instead of his victim, poor Andre/' re- 
joined Lamb. 

"Arnold has feathered his nest, and now enjoys 
the fruits of his treason ; but retribution is sure to 
overtake him. Man cannot sin with impunity,^' 
said Sears. "Ill-gotten gains, ill-gotten honors are 
the badge of disgrace, and some day — ^may be the 
day of his death — a sense of his wrong-doing will 
come over him. He will realize the injury he in- 
flicted upon his country and his name will be exe- 
crated by posterity.^' 

"A man who turns the guns of the enemy against 
his country should be shot, nay should be hung,'* 
resumed Lamb. "Arnold was a brave man, a brave 
man gone to seed. Ah, how I wish he had been 
killed on the battlefield of Saratoga.^' 

"How changed New York is/' remarked Cather- 
ine Livingston to Mrs. Hamilton, as they watched 
the parade. "The British have turned our churches 
into riding schools and hospitals.'' 

"And prisons, too," replied Elizabeth. "Ah, if 
those stones could speak, what a tale of woe and 
wretchedness they would unfold." 

"I hate those Britishers," exclaimed Catherine. 

"I do not hate all of them, although I condemn 
England's unjust rule and the terrible means she 
took against our men during the war. I am glad 
that we are free. But there are some good Eng- 
lishmen, Kitty." 

"Where can you find them?" asked Catherine, 
and as she spoke the handsome face of a British 
officer seemed to appear before her — one who loved 
her dearly. 

"There is my brother-in-law for one. For love 
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bi Angelica he left home and east his fortunes with 
America, although he did not draw his sword 
against his countrymen. He says there are many 
Englishmen partial to our cause and who defended 
it in Parliament, while they disapproved the 
harsh measures adopted by England. By the way> 
Kitty, what has become of that handsome officer 
who was in love with you before the war.^^ 

"He went away with Sir Guy Carleton, and he 
is on his staff.^^ 

"He was very much in love with you. Did you 
not care for him ?" 

"Not I" said Catherine, tossing her head. "My 
troth is plighted to one of my own countrymen, 
and not to an enemy of America. I hate English- 
men.^' 

"I believe you are half in love with him, Kitty,*' 
rejoined Elizabeth, studying her face. 

"You are very much mistaken and are real hate- 
ful to say so,'' angrily replied Catherine. 

"Look, dear, there is Alexander and Governor 
Clinton." 

"See, there is the commander-in-chief. How my 
heart rejoices on this day." 

"Where are you going to live, Elizabeth?" in- 
quired Catherine. 

"Alexander has taken a house on the corner of 
Wall street and Broadway. I like the house, but I 
do not fancy our neighbor, Aaron Burr. In fact, 
I detest that man. He is opposed to my husband 
politically and tries to thwart him in every re- 
spect." 

"Where does he live ?" 

"Near by on Nassau street. However, General 
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Lamb is not far from us and we like him. He is 
very hospitable and keeps open house for the Eevo- 
lutionary soldiers, for all the patriots, I should 
say/' 

New York was dull at that time and the streets 
were not in good condition. Many things which 
are common necessities now were then unknown 
luxuries. Houses had no bathrooms, nor furnaces 
and were icy cold in winter, while the water would 
freeze in the pitcher and every one had to break 
the ice before washing his face. Open fires on the 
hearth gave but little warmth. There were no 
latches on doors or mustaches on men's faces. 
Americans were clean shaved in those days. Peo- 
ple lit the fire by striking a flint or by rubbing 
two bits of wood together. Pigs were natural 
scavengers and roamed around as freely as Harlem 
goats, their compeers of a later generation. All 
sorts of refuse was thrown out of kitchen win- 
dows, or flung into the river by colored slaves after 
dark. Firewood was sawed and split on the streets. 
Coal was unknown. Milkmen bore yokes on their 
shoulders and carried milk cans from house to 
house, crying in shrill tones: "Yo, hoP' to 
arouse drowsy maids. Water was put in kegs and 
taken around for sale at a penny a gallon. Streets 
were swept by small negro boys, who shouted: 
^^Sweep ho !'' And this cry was echoed by chimney 
sweeps, whose faces were grimed with soot. House- 
wives arose early to accompany their cooks to mar- 
ket. Colored maids swept the doorsteps and side- 
walks. 

Hardly any streets were paved, so much so that 
Franklin remarked that a New Yorker's gait was 
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unmistakable, when he shuffled over the smooth 
pavements of the city of Brotherly Love. 

Long before the watchman cried "AlFs well, 
nine o^clock!^^ the denizens of that town were in 
bed, for early hours prevailed, at that period. 
Street lamps were used^ but there were not many 
of them. 
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Chapteb XXI. 

^^I am glad to see you, Mr. Smith/' said Anne. 
"How happened you to come to New York this 
winter? There have been a great many changes 
since we met in Philadelphia/' she added, without 
waiting for an answer, but speaking rapidly to 
cover her embarrassment. "Pray be seated, for 
my aunt will be down directly and has sent me to 
bid you welcome.'' 

"I am fortunate in -having a chance to speak to 
you, Miss Vanburgh," replied Mr. Smith, with a 
searching look in Anne's face, while the pleasure 
of seeing him again had brought a pink flush to 
her cheeks. "Are you really glad to see me?" he 
resumed in a deep, musical voice, while the tone, 
soft and tender, implied more than the mere words 
conveyed. 

"Of course. I am always glad to see my friends," 
remarked Anne. 

'^But I am egotistical and do not want to be 
numbered one of many, or to be counted among 
your admirers as an Indian counts the scalps of 
his victims. I aspire to reign alone and supreme 
in the heart of the woman I love. But if she 
should not reciprocate my passion, I would crush 

it." 

"We began by talking of friendship and now 
you skip off to loye," said Anne flippantly, with a 
girlish giggle, 
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^^Surely it is only maidenly coyness which dic- 
tates your words, and not the lack of womanly 
feeling. I fancy that under all that lace and mus- 
lin which conceals the flutterings of your heart 
that in your fair*bosom a womanly sentiment is 
not indifferent to the love of a true man, whose 
chief desire is to win your heart and hand/' 

"I am not heartless, nor am I indifferent to the 
sentiment you express,^' replied Anne, while the 
color faded from her cheeks and she looked seri- 
ous. "I appreciate your admiration ^" 

"Call it not admiration, for I have seen more 
beautiful women than you, give it its true name: 
love, love, no milk-and-water diluted sentiment 
such as admiration — ^no, rather a strong, healthy 
love — a natural impulse, such as God Himself 
implanted in the heart of man and woman to draw 
them to each other in the divine economy of cre- 
ation, of nature to unite them and continue God^s 
work on earth — ^to bring to a happy pair fugitive 
gleams of happiness like paradise. Love is a sen- 
timent which binds them together irrespective of 
beauty or youth, which may fade, a sentiment 
which unites them and links their hearts, so for 
him there is only one woman in the world, and for 
her only one man, while she cares for nobody else. 
There can be no discussion of friendship between 
us, since I have laid bare my heart to you. All or 
nothing is what I now ask for.'' 

"How can you love me when you say that you 
have seen more beautiful women ?'^ inquired Anne 
with hurt vanity. 

"My love, I love you better than all the world, 
better th^n any other woman in the world. I am 
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frank, perhaps blunt, but what is meant is that you 
are gifted with charms more lasting than mere 
beauty of face or form, charms of mind, charms of 
sweet womanly loveliness. Yo j are a pretty girl, 
but what I want to say is that although you have 
personal beauty, I value your loveliness of charac- 
ter still more. We will not discuss this matter, 
however, all I want to know is whether you can 
care for a plain, blunt American, whose sole de- 
sire is to win your heart and hand.^^ 

"This is so sudden,^^ murmured Anne bashfully. 

John smiled and retorted: "I fancy you were 
not unaware of my passion while you were in 
Philadelphia. But love does not stop to weigh 
words, Anne, dear,^' he added, drawing his chair 
close to hers, and taking her hand, which he cov- 
ered with kisses. "Anne, dear, you know I loved 
vou from the first time we met. I saw no encour- 
agement in your fair face then and rumor said you 
loved another.^^ 

"Who said so?^^ inquired Anne with an angry 
blush. "I was not engaged. I have never been 
engaged to anybody, to any man." 

"I am glad to hear it, but I shall not ask whether 
you have ever been in love. All I ask is whether 
you will now say yes and promise to be mine. My 
devotion will awaken a response in your heart, for 
I love you passionately." 

"My future is beyond my power to fathom," an- 
swered Anne, pensively. "Perhaps I was in love, 
although I never acknowledged it to him and I 
refused to listen to his wooing." 

"Such maidenly fancies exist, but they are like 
the mist on the mountain top — cold and pure, 
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which the hot rays of the sun dispel or absorb 
unto itself, or else uplift in vaporous form into 
the clouds ^^ 

"To fall in woman^s tears/^ retorted Anne some- 
what bitterly. 

"Not so, my dear, for such fleeting fancies van- 
ish — such idle dreams melt away like the dew be- 
fore the sun. They are the precursors of day, the 
faint flush of awakening love in a maiden^s breast 
— love pure and cold, the precursor of a warmer 
passion in a woman^s heart. But love differs in 
the sexes and is more like moonlight, chaste and 
cold, compared to sunlight, hot and warm in a 
man's nature.'' 

"How well you describe the tender passion," said 
Anne. 

"The theme is endless, but between man and 
woman there can only be one way — ^the true way, 
yes or no. Will you say yes, Anne?" 

"Oh, this is so sudden. Give me time to think. 
Not now," she exclaimed, trying to draw away her 
hand, which he still clasped 'in his. 

"No, I cannot wait any longer. I must have 
your answer now, once for all. I have schooled 
my heart too long, have silenced its cries for love 
and companionship, for I could not love any other 
woman but you." 

"Half a loaf is better than no bread," said Anne 
saucily. 

"Not for me, for I want all or nothing. I want 
the whole loaf, and will not be content with stray 
crumbs of comfort. You must say yes or no— the 
preliminaries may be arranged later, but if you do 
not accept me now, I shall never see you again." 
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"How impetuous you are; how hasty — ^but 



if- 

"No huts or ifs will do in this case. Yes or 
no — simple words, but freighted with a whole 
cargo of joy or woe ^^ 

"Cargo ?^^ said Anne giggling. "You would give 
it a smack of mercantile transaction.^' 

"No, you saucy witch, but I will give you a 
smack for your sweet challenge,^' he exclaimed, 
seizing her in his arms and imprinting a kiss on 
her lips. 

"Fie, for shame! How dare you? You have 
no right to take such liberties with me,'* she added, 
while hot tears of maidenlv shame came to her eves. 

"No right now, but perhaps you will not deny 
me that right in future," he replied, gazing into 
her averted face, while she drooped her eyes. Sud- 
denly raising her blue eyes, she said with an angry 
glance : "Go away, I hate you !" 

"Hate is akin to love, so that does not distress 
me,'' he retorted. 

"And if you do hate me, your eyes belie your 
sweet lips. Ah, Anne, do not torment me any 
longer. Say once for all that you love me, or will 
try to love me and will be mine." 

"Hush, I hear my aunt coming downstairs.'' 

"Do say that one little word before I go. Do, 
dearest, and I vow you never shall have cause to 
regret it, for my chief aim in life shall be to make 
you happy — ^to cherish you through joy, sorrow or 
sickness, or whatsoever may betide — whatsoever 
fate may bring of this world's joys or sorrows. 
Speak quick, she is almost here. Which will it be: 
yes or no?" 
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'TTes/' answered Anne shyly. "Do not touch 
me/* she added, rising and rushing forward to meet 
her aunt on the threshold. With well-bred ease 
and disregard of their evident agitation, Mrs. Van- 
burgh saluted Mr. Smith and before he left she 
invited him to dine with them on the following 
day, saying with a meaning look : "I am sure my 
niece seconds my invitation.'* 

"Certainly,** replied Anne blushing. "We shall 
be glad to renew our acquaintance with Mr. 
Smith,** she added, as he bowed deeply, took his 
leave and withdrew. 

"It seems to me that it did not take you long 
to renew your acquaintance, Anne, and apparently 
you are both well acquainted already,** remarked 
her aunt laughingly after John had gone. 

*^0h, aunt, do you suppose we are engaged ? Do 
you suppose he considers that I have accepted 
him?** she breathlessly asked. 

"Tell me all you said, and I shall be better able 
to judge,** replied her aunt. 

"Oh, I cannot remember how it began or how it 
ended,** hurriedly exclaimed Anne. "All I recol- 
lect is that he — ^that he,** she stammered. 

"Go on, dear.** 

"Well, that he took my hand and said he loved 
me ^** 

"And he kissed you, I should fancy from your 
confusion,** added Mrs. Vanburgh, somewhat se- 
verely. "However, if you have accepted him a 
kiss is not so much amiss, it is a pledge of be-^ 
trothal.** 

"But I did not — ^how dare he take such a lib-i 
erty !*' exclaimed Anne. 
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"Are you sure you did not give him any encour- 
agement, Anne?^' asked Mrs. Vanburgh, with a 
merry twinkle in her eyes. 

"No, indeed,^' repUed Anne emphaticaUy. 

"What were your last words as I entered the 
room? I fancy I heard you say yes.^' 

"What sharp ears you have, aunt,^' exclaimed 
Anne throwing her arms around her aunt and 
hugging her tightly. 

"Well, dear, I am glad to hear it. We all ap- 
preciate Mr. Smith and there is no man to whom 
your father would be more willing to give your 
hand. He knows that he is worthy of you.** 

Anne^s marriage took place shortly after, and 
the wedding was attended by many friends and 
relatives. 

The bride was beautiful in a white silk gown, 
open in front over a satin brocaded petticoat. The 
bodice of her dress was low and puflfed around the 
neck in such a fashion that it resembled a pigeon's 
plump breast. Her hair was arranged somewhat 
lower than the coiflEeur in vogue during the Bevo- 
lution. John wore small clothes, silk knee breeches, 
an elaborate waistcoat and handsome satin coat, 
with wide lapels. 

Pomp and fashion had resumed their sway after 
the war and costly attire was donned by the 
wealthy classes, although in humbler walks of life 
one suit for every day wear and one for Sunday- 
go-to-meeting sufficed. 

The servants wore white livery and all went 
merry as the wedding bells. Among the guests were 
Catherine Livingston, now Mrs. Ripley, and her 
sister, Susan, who was married to John Synmies, 
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an eminent jurist. Elizabeth and Hamilton were 
also among the friends who attended the wedding 
reception, and when the former kissed the bride, 
she remarked in a whisper: "May your wedded 
life be as happy as mine, this is the best I can 
wish you/^ 

"You have lost nothing by waiting, Anne,*' re- 
marked Colonel Hamilton, who had been a fre- 
quent visitor at her father^s house before his mar- 
riage. "I congratulate you, Mr. Smith, on having 
won a prize in the matrimonial market. We are 
very proud of your wife, who is one of my wife^s 
forty-one cousins. And I know Anne very well, 
as I often visited her home after my arrival in 
America when she was a very Httle giri.^^ 

"I appreciate the kind welcome extended to me 
by my wife's family and friends,^' replied John, 
"and I hope they will be my friends as well.'' Then 
he added : "My chief aim is to make Anne happy, 
and to prove myself worthy of this treasure." 

Baron Steuben was among the guests and ten- 
dered congratulations to the bridal couple. 

Anne presented the baron to a pretty, sprightly 
giri. Miss Sheaf. Bowing low he said slyly: "I 
am very happy to meet you, although I see it is at 
infinite risk. I was cautioned to guard against 
mischief, but I had no idea her charms were so 
irresistible." 

"Ah, baron, you always are the same," said 
Anne, laughing at his jest. "But I shall warn Miss 
Sheaf not to make a sheaf of your pretty speeches, 
which you distribute so lavishly to all alike." 

"Oh/* rejoined Miss Sheaf, with a pretty blush, 
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'T feel flattered to have inspired even one, if it has 
provoked a sally from Mrs. Smith/^ 

"There, dear, you are really angelic to take it 
so sweetly, and you must pardon me for making a 
pun on your name,^' said Anne. 

"Certainly, I am glad it has afforded you some 
amusement,^^ replied her friend with a merry 
laugh. 

"I hear that you are to change your name, too ; 
Garner it will be ?'' 

"Yes, that will finish the harvest,*' she retorted. 

"And will bring forth a plentiful harvest to 
gamer,*' remarked Baron Steuben. 

Miss Sheaf turned red and drooped her eyes, 
while the baron walked away to speak to some 
other friends. 

Mr. Jay was present, and was an interestinff 
figure, with his high-bred air, calm, self-contained 
His brow was broad and high, his eyes had a keen, 
searching glance, his nose was rather long and 
thin, while he had a large mouth with thin lips. 
Jay's features were clear cut and sharp. Sarah 
was fond of relating incidents of their life abroad 
during her husband's diplomatic services. Once 
on entering the theater in Paris the beautiful 
American was taken for Marie Antoinette, whom 
she resembled. 

Gouvemeur Morris moved from group to group, 
with a pleasant word for everybody. Attired in 
the height of fashion, with costly lace on his cuffs, 
he was handsome and prepossessing. His brow 
was broad and white, eyes large and expressive, 
nose prominent, and his mouth rather large, with 
full lips, while his hair was thick and curly, and 
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he had a full chin and erect figure. Morris had 
lost a leg from an accident and now wore an arti- 
ficial one. While living in Philadelphia, as he was 
about to get in his carriage, which was drawn by a 
spirited span of horses, which he would not allow 
the groom to hold, the horses started on a wild 
gallop, threw Morris and broke his leg. His reply 
to a young parson who called to console him by 
spiritual counsel during his wearisome confine- 
ment, gives an indication of Gouvemeur^s cheery 
disposition. Always ready with a jest, he re- 
marked : "You argue so well, parson, I am almost 
tempted to lose the other leg.^' 

Among the guests at Anne's wedding were Col- 
onel Duer and his wife, the daughter of Lord 
Stirling, and Chancellor Livingston's commanding 
form towered above them all. 
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Chapter XXIL 

'TVell/^ remarked Hamilton one day while the 
trouble with France was agitating the country, 
"the war ended in 1783, when peace was pro- 
claimed, but from that time to the present day, 
we have had to fight faction, foreign aggression 
and fanaticism. And now Burr has defeated you, 
and Livingston aided him/' 

"All I desire is my country's welfare,'' replied 
Schuyler. "I put all personal feelings aside dur- 
ing the War for Independence and while I am 
ready to serve my country, private life is more to 
my taste. Let some younger man engage in po- 
litical strife." 

"Burr is an unmitigated scoundrel. You do not 
know him yet. But mark my words. Burr will 
prove in time as great a traitor as ever Arnold was. 
Surely and surely he is pushing himself to the 
front. Personal aggrandizement is his aim, and 
not the interests of his coimtry. That addle pate. 
Genet, has now appeared on the scene to add to 
our troubles. The President will have to take a 
firm stand, for although we are under a debt to 
France, it was contracted with a different class of 
men than those now in power. No man of reason 
can tolerate the crimes enacted in the name of lib- 
erty. When I contemplate the horrid and system- 
atic massacres of September, when I observe that 
a Marat and a Eobespicrre, the notorious promot- 
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ers of those bloody scenes, sit triumphantly in the 
Convention and take a conspicuous part in its 
measures, that an atteippt to bring the assassins 
to justice has been obliged to be abandoned, when 
I see an unfortunate prince, whose reign was a con- 
tinual demonstration of goodness and benevolence 
of his heart, of his attachment to the people, of 
whom he was the monarch, who though educated 
in the lap of luxury, has given repeated proofs that 
he is not the enemy of liberty, brought to the block 
without any substantial proof of guilt — ^without 
even an authentic exhibition of motives in decent 
regard to opinions of mankind, when I find the 
doctrines of atheism openly advanced in the con- 
vention and heard with applause, when I see the 
sword of fanaticism extended to force a political 
feud on citizens who were invited to submit to 
arms of France as harbingers of liberty, when I 
behold the hand of rapacity outstretched to ravish 
the monuments of religious worship erected by 
those citizens and their ancestors, when I perceive 
passion and violence usurping those seats where 
reason and deliberation ought to prevail, I am glad 
to believe that there is no real resemblance between 
what was the cause of America and what is now 
the cause of France. That the difference is no 
less great than between liberty and licentious- 
ness/^ 

'Trance will emerge from this drunken carnival 
of blood, but the causes are quite different,^^ re- 
plied General Schuyler, "and the cases also. Do 
not misunderstand me, not for one moment would 
I condemn the infamous proceedings, such wanton 
crimes committed in the name of liberty, while the 
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populace makes a travesty of liberty. But have 
you taken into account the centuries of oppression, 
of cruel wrongs, of burning injustice which 
brought about the climax when the people of 
France arose to throw ofE the yoke? Louis XVI. 
was a mild ruler, to be sure, but he suffered for 
the sins of his forefathers, for the sins of the dis- 
solute Louis XV. and Louis XIV. before him. 
Eemember what the Scriptures say : ^The sins of 
the fathers shall be visited upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation.^ I do not defend 
France^s folly or wickedness — I wish to call your 
attention to the woes and wrongs of the people.^^ 

"Yes, centuries of oppression crushed the sons 
of the soil until they lost all semblance to human 
beings and fed on empty husks thrown to the swine 
to fill their empty stomachs. However, putting 
aside wrongs and oppressions and summing up the 
result, I maintain that two wrongs never make 
one right. That liberty should not degenerate into 
license and licentiousness. As secretary of the 
treasury, it is my duty to protest against Genet^s 
insolence.^^ 

"Fortunately Washington is unshaken by the 
political storm and retains his equanimity,'' added 
Schuyler. "Jefferson brought back French ideas, 
which he wants to graft here, but he finds they 
will not fiourish here. Even he sees the folly of 
the French envoy and he has informed Genet that 
no treaty can be made until fall.'* 

"Neutrality must and shall be maintained/' re- 
joined Hamilton. 

"Our people are seized with the French fever," 
remarked Schuyler. 
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"With the French disorder, you mean/^ retorted 
Hamilton with a laugh. "The President's recep- 
tion chilled Genet, although it was courteous, but 
it was cold in contrast with the enthusiastic ova- 
tion Genet received along the route. Bells were 
pealed, and he was greeted with cheers, while re- 
publicans donned a tri-colored cockade, and the 
^Marsellaise* is sung at all the theaters." 

"Genet donned the liberty cap and proved him- 
self an arrant ass.'^ 

"This commotion even extends to grammar, for 
Boston people are going to adopt citizen and citi- 
zeness. The editor of the Independent bids his 
friends hereafter to address him as citizen. Civic 
cakes, marked "Liberty and Equality," are given to 
school children. The town has gone mad." 

"Well, as I said before, the people have the 
French disorder. But a skilful treatment will 
cure them. Genet will exhaust everybody's pa- 
tience, and you will see the result. His abuse of 
Washington will arouse our people. It is unwar- 
ranted and his recall is requested." 

^^ery proper and just. Those whom the gods 
wish to destroy, they first drive mad. His inso- 
lence deserves punishment. His appeal to the peo- 
ple against Washington has loosened the scales 
from the eyes of his partisans, who see he has gone 
too far." 

"Although political faction may oppose our 
President, yet he is beloved by Americans. He is 
a popular idol still and no arrant ass like Genet 
can otherthrow him. Although Genet has been 
recalled, he will not return to France, because he 
is going to marry Governor Clinton's daughter." 
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'T presume we shall have to attend the wedding 
at Walton House, and forgive and forget old 
scores. Perhaps love may soften him and make 
him amenable to reason. I do not believe he will 
return to France. The downfall of the Girondists 
changed the complexion of politics. We may look 
for still greater changes.^^ 

"General Washington showed me Morris' last 
letter, who says that whatever may be the lot of 
France in remote futurity, it seems evident that 
she must be governed by a single despot.^' 

"We drew (Jenet's fangs just in time,'' remarked 
Hamilton sometime later. "A conspiracy was 
afoot, instigated by some of his emissaries, to take 
up arms in defense of France over here/' 
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Chapteb XXIII. 

A thorough American, Gouvemeur Morris^ ha- 
tred of tyranny and love of liberty influenced him 
to espouse the cause of freedom and independence. 
However, at first, like several other statesmen, he 
had a lingering hope that matters might be ad- 
justed with England. "First, my duty to my 
country; second, my duty to my family,^^ he re- 
marked to Jay, alluding to Mrs. Morris^ illness, 
while his mother was within the British lines. 
"This struggle arrays brother against brother and 
introduces discord and strife into families, and 
mine is an instance. There is my brother, a gen- 
eral in the British army and married to the Duch- 
ess of Gordon, which does not raise him in my 
estimation, for I care nothing for rank. Family 
ties are ruptured as well as all the links which 
bind us to the mother country.^^ 

Together with Hamilton, Morris was opposed 
to Genet's procedure, and previously he had 
adopted a firm stand at the time of the celebration 
of the treaty with England, and voiced his opinion 
against any subservient submission to France or 
Spain at the time that France endeavored to ob- 
tain control of American affairs. 

"We have cause to feel grateful to our French 
allies as individuals,'^ he remarked. "But as for 
France's desire to bring our country under her 
control as a tributary power, that is out of the 
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question. We shall not submit. We shall uphold 
our rights and we shall not be handicapped by 
France or Spain. We must deal primarily with 
England without the mediation of any officious 
outsider." 

Morris sailed for France and reached Paris when 
the revolution was in full sway. And he renewed 
his friendship with many French officers who had 
fought at the battle of Yorktown. Among them 
was Lafayette. 

"I am not in sympathy with your cause/^ Mor- 
ris remarked to Lafayette. "It is not by high- 
sounding words that revolutions are produced. 
Two wrongs do not make one right and you can- 
not achieve independence by chopping off heads, 
which you will surely do if matters go on much 
longer as they are now." 

"Your words are constantly quoted against our 
cause," replied Lafayette rebukingly. 

"My love of liberty makes me averse to dema- 
gogues," retorted Morris. "The popular party is 
on the road to destruction, and I would fain stop 
it. You have started a whirlwind, Lafayette, and 
are powerless to stop it." 

Lafayette looked thoughtful, and, stroking his 
smooth cheeks, he replied: "I am sensible that 
our party is mad and I tell them so. But I have 
cast my lot with liberty and would achieve equal 
rights for all men in France. I am ready to die 
for liberty — ^to die with my countrymen." 

"It would be much more sensible to bring them 
to their senses and to live for them. Your nation 
is used to being governed by a strong hand. If 
you expect to lead the French people by their affec- 
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tions you have made a mistake and will be duped. 
Perhaps your King might regain his g^utho^ity if 
he had more character. He is of the stuff of good 
men, not bad, but weak and incapable of coping 
with the problems which confront him. He eats, 
drinks and sleeps on the verge of a volcano.'^ 

"Human wants must be supplied, or the human 
frame will sink. We must supply nature^s needs 
whatever betides. Louis XVI. is not a brilliant 
man, nor a wise one, but he has some heart.'^ 

"This is not a question of liberty now, but who 
shall be master. Your King is swept away by the 
tide and will be destroyed. He cannot cope with 
the situation, and fresh concessions will not sat- 
isfy those in power now. Your only hope is in a 
foreign war.^^ 

"My troops will follow me into battle, but they 
refuse to mount guard when it rains,^^ said La- 
fayette. 

"Ah, discipline, discipline is wanted. Freedom 
does not mean that no man should obey, every in- 
dividual must obey the laws and recognize a mas- 
ter.'^ 

"For a lover of liberty, you have a most pro- 
nounced inclination for the aristocracy,'^ remarked 
Lafayette somewhat bitterly. 

"You should not find fault with that, being an 
aristocrat by birth, my dear Lafayette. But 
neither you nor any other man can accuse me of 
subserviency towards the King, the Queen, or the 
French aristocracy. I like refined people, and 
like to associate with my equals, but I do not like 
to rub shoulders with the populace, for they are 
the great unwashed. I am willing to give them 
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money for soap, however. In the Queen, I only 
see the woman, and it is unmanly to treat her un- 
kindly. The King is weak, vacillating and his own 
worst enemy. Louis would have been a most re- 
spectable father of a family in private life, but 
he is not fitted to be King/^ 

A negotiation to free the royal family was 
started by his friends, who succeeded in winning 
Morris' support. (His diary of those perilous 
days contains much valuable information.) 

In reply to Monciel, Morris said: "I am will- 
ing to help you to the extent of my ability. I 
cannot refuse to aid royalty in distress, when by 
so doing France may be spared still greater crimes. 
When the mob forced its way into the Tuileries 
and compelled the King to don the red cap of lib- 
erty the constitution gave its last gasp.'' 

"As a foreigner your task is easier, because your 
movements will not be so closely watched. Pray 
use your influence with Lafayette so that he may 
not put any obstacle in the way. He aided to bring 
back the royal family before and forged their 
chains anew." 

"He bitterly regrets it now. The people sus- 
pected him of sympathy for the royal family and 
in consequence his popularity waned." 

Monciel shrugged hig shoulders. 

"His popularity waned," resumed Morris, be- 
cause Lafayette is a noble-hearted man, a man who 
would insure the liberties of France, would over- 
throw injustice and wrong, but would not stoop to 
a crime — wholesale slaughter such as has been car- 
ried out lately." 

"Yet Lafayette started the storm and is now in 
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the whirlwind. He brought back aspirations for 
liberty from America and instilled that sentiment 
in the French people. He is responsible for their 
love of liberty.^^ 

"I have no patience to listen to such remarks/^ 
replied Morris. "Do you call this travesty of lib- 
erty the semblance of freedom? You might as 
well compare a patriot to a cutthroat. Your red 
caps are not only mad, but criminal.^^ 

"I am a royalist, Mr. Morris, and I condemn 
the crimes of disloyalty and lawlessness committed 
in the name of liberty,^^ replied Monciel. 

"We will say no more about the unhappy con- 
dition of your country now. What must be done is 
to remove the royal family to a place of safety. 
You would not have another crime like the execu- 
tion of Charles I. enacted here — ^a crime which 
stains the pages of English history. Your King is 
a puppet in the hands of his tormentors. His tim- 
idity makes him the butt of the populace. They 
do not understand his saintly patience. They 
sway him here and there like a leaf tossed about by 
the wind. I do not count myself among the ad- 
mirers of your beautiful Queen, but her greatest 
fault is her arrogance, and her lack of sympathy 
for the people. Poor woman, she has her pride 
humbled in the dust." 

"Marie Antoinette's lack of sympathy for the 
people is the fault of her training. The revolution 
has swept away her most devoted adherents, many 
of whom were murdered at her feet." 

"Poor Baron Viomenil !" exclaimed Morris. 

"The attempt of Count Fersen to rescue her and 
the royal family was frustrated and I fear ours 
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will be also, they are so jealously watched by their 
keepers/^ 

"Here are the passes/^ resumed Morris. "I shall 
be in readiness to help you. I have secured a per- 
mit to remove from prison three Americans, who 
were consigned to the same prison where the royal 
family is now confined. I warn you not to enter 
into explanations with the Queen. Although I am 
no friend of hers, I surmise that her natural gen- 
erosity would defeat our schemes, if she knew that 
by using these passes my countrymen might per- 
ish on the guillotine, although I should use all the 
power conferred on me as a representative of my 
government to rescue them, so soon as the royal 
family is away. But perhaps I might not be able 
to prevent the mob from wreaking its fury on those 
hapless victims.^^ 

"I promise you I shall try to carry out your in- 
structions,^^ replied Monciel. 

"The coachman is trusty and you may rely 
upon him. Let the King and Queen leave the 
city after dark. If the Queen refuses to don mas- 
culine attire, she may envelop her person in this 
Continental military cloak, which will conceal her 
figure. You must choose a dark night and bribe 
the jailer.^^ 

"My heart fails me. I wish the day were over. 
If you could only take in your hands these ar- 
rangements personally success would be insured.*' 

"That would be a good joke to have the repre- 
sentative of the United States caught running 
away with the royal family,*^ replied Morris, 
laughing. "No, my friend, I entered into this 
plan before my appointment by my government, 
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SO in duty bound I shall fulfil my word. But al- 
though I am willing to provide the means and 
father the plot, I cannot execute it personally. 
We must save them before the Marsellais reaches 
Paris. Like a tidal wave from the south, they will 
sweep over France, destroying royalty, clergy and 
nobility — ^all who have not already perished on the 
guillotine or fallen victims to mob violence. Their 
measured tread strikes on my heart like a knell of 
doom. Those sons of the south, with weather- 
beaten, bronzed skin and fierce black eyes — men 
gathered from seaports, hamlets, villages and 
towns, their blood on fire with the thirst for re- 
venge, will bring death and destruction in their 
tracks.^^ 

"Those whom the gods wish to destroy, they 
first drive mad," said Monciel angrily, a few days 
later. "The King's vacillation, the Queen^s caprice 
is fast consigning them to perdition." 

"What is up?" inquired Morris. "Did you 
broach my scheme to them?" 

Tes, and it is refused." 

^ Why ? Did you carry out my instructions ?" 

^Yes and no; that is, the Queen wormed the 
truth out of me," said the Frenchman, somewhat 
shamefaced. "When she discovered that their es- 
cape could only be compassed through jeopardiz- 
ing the lives of your countrymen, she refused your 
generous offer, saying too many lives had already 
been sacrificed in her behalf. That now all is 
lost. So this scheme to save them is frustrated by 
her whim. However, Lafayette in obedience to 
your request is willing to guard the royal family 
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from harm. He will take them to Compeigne and 
will protect them from mob violence/^ 

"Since my plan has been defeated, let us see 
what the Queen will say to Lafayette/^ 

"I am going to find means to communicate with 
them immediately. After my last interview I have 
been denied access to the royal family and I fear 
I am a suspect.'^ 

"That makes it bad.'' 

"The Queen has refused. Hear what she says/' 
exclaimed Monciel some days later : " ^Lafayette 
will save the King, but will not save the mon- 
archy/ was her haughty reply. And the deluded 
woman added : ^Danton is now with us.' " 

"Then, indeed, there is no help for her if she 
prefers to cast herself into the lion's den. She 
will not emerge as Daniel did, for the unhappy 
woman will be devoured," exclaimed Morris. 

"Foiled! Duped by a woman!" excitedly ex- 
claimed the Frenchman. "Willing to retrieve the 
past, when he withheld the royal family from the 
attainment of freedom at the time they endeavored 
to escape from Paris, now that he sees the spectre 
of death hovering over them he would rescue them 
at the risk of his own life, at the risk of his popu- 
larity. But Marie Antoinette has betrayed his 
scheme to Danton, can you believe it, to Danton, 
the assassin, the tyrant. Alas, alas, I foresee their 
destruction and am powerless to avert it," he 
added, hiding his face within his hands and weep- 
ing bitterly. 

Some days after Morris wrote to General Wash- 
ington : "These Frenchmen have all the romantic 
spirit and all the romantic ideas of government of 
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which we were cured before it was too late. Our 
American example has done them good in some re- 
spects, but like all novelties, liberty runs away 
with their discretion, if they have any. They want 
an American constitution with the exception of a 
king instead of a president, without reflecting that 
they have no American citizens to support that 
constitution. The scientific tailor who could cut 
after Grecian or Chinese models would have no 
customers in London or Paris. And those who 
look to America for their political forms are not 
unlike the tailor in Lupute, who, as Gulliver tells 
us, always took measures with a quadrant. Would 
I give a true picture of these tragic days I would 
have to paint it like an Indian warrior^s : black and 
red.^^ 

"To the guillotine !^^ shouted the mob outside 
Morris' residence. "The American cur is harbor- 
ing aristocrats and would cheat the guillotine. 
Down with him ! Break open the door ! D'Estaing 
has just entered !'' cried a Frenchman, brandish- 
ing a knife. 

"To the guillotine! He shall not escape us!'' 
shouted the mob, which surged around the Amer- 
ican legation with a roar like breakers dashing 
against the shore. 

"D'Estaing has escaped! He is not the first 
aristocrat this cursed foreigner has saved. He 
thinks to cheat us of our prisoners. Down with 
him! Break open the door and seize him and 
D'Estaing! We will swing them to the nearest 
lamp post ! See, the count is biding behind his 
coat tails!" shouted a termagant, hissing as she 
caught sight of Morris, who came to the window 
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and waved his hand to the mob to silence them. 
With a perfect command of the French tongue and 
a keen knowledge of the French character, with 
fitting words interspersed with witticisms and 
jests, Morris moved them to laughter and changed 
their mood, so they finally dispersed. 

While the tocsin sounded which brought a chill 
of foreboding to royalists, Morris^ doors were 
opened to old friends to protect them from the 
fury of the populace. He was the only foreign 
representative left in Paris, but he would not de- 
sert his post so long as 'he could do any good for 
suffering humanity. Often his life was endan- 
gered, often the mob threatened to set fire to his 
house, to drag him to the guillotine, to swing him 
from the nearest lamp post, but he escaped. How- 
ever, the merciless guillotine was not to be cheated 
of its prey, and Count D'Estaing, who had taken 
refuge in the American legation, was seized by the 
populace in the street, some days later, and per- 
ished under the fatal steel. 

^^Many of our friends have been dragged into 
the maelstrom,'^ wrote Morris to Hamilton. 

Desiring to escape the whirlwind, Eochambean 
had sent in his resignation and was superseded in 
the command of the Army of the North bv Luck- 
ner. 

Lafayette was at the head of the central army 
at that time. Eochambeau retired to his country 
estate, from whence he was dragged by an order 
of arrest issued by Eobespierre. However, he es- 
caped death and was released. Less fortunate. 
Count Custine, who had commanded a regiment 
in the French contingent in America under Eo- 
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chambeau^ was appointed to a command in the 
army on the Ehine during the revolution. Kobos- 
pierre distrusted his popularity and success, and 
therefore summoned Custine before the Conven- 
tion, which was absolute. In vain did his daugh- 
ter-in-law appeal to Custine^s merciless accusers. 
Death by the guillotine was the sentence pro- 
nounced against him, which was speedily executed. 

A favorite with women, popular with men, the 
Duke of Lauzun lacked stability and was swayed 
by caprice and the impulse of the moment. This 
reckless officer, who had won military laurels in 
America while fighting in the cause of freedom, 
eagerly espoused the cause of liberty in France. 
Lauzun abandoned his ducal title and under the 
name of General Biron commanded a division of 
the army with Lafayette to defend France against 
foreign invaders, who were fighting on her bor- 
ders. He, too, fell victim to the merciless guillo- 
tine. The death-dealing juggernaut had been set 
in motion and no human power could check its 
fatal course until it was spent and the people were 
satiated with the terrible saturnalia of blood. 

Again we meet Count Dumas, Laf ayette^s friend 
and comrade, who had been attached to the French 
army in America under Eochambeau. Appearing 
in the assembly and pointing towards the Tuileries, 
with a dramatic gesture Dumas cried: "I have 
just come from the Tuileries, and the King is in 
danger. I have seen him insulted, buffeted, de- 
graded. France is responsible for this outrage. 
She will have to answer to posterity,^^ he added. 

Shouts of derision greeted these words. 

"Would you imply that the patriot^s badge is a 
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disgrace to the King?" scornfully said the Girond- 
ist Lasource. 

"Lafayette will have his head cut oflE by the 
sans culottes/^ remarked Luckner sometime later. 
"But he must look to that, it is his business," he 
added with a grimace. 

Lafayette visited the assembly to protest against 
the outrages and massacres of the Reign of Terror. 
Fearless and brave he came alone to beard the lion 
in his den and to dictate terms which should have 
been enforced by the bayonet in order to insure 
success. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "I speak to you as a citi- 
zen of France. It is time to guarantee the consti- 
tution, to confirm the liberty of the nation, of the 
assembly, that of the King also, and to uphold his 
dignity. I entreat the assembly to ordain that the 
excesses of the 20th of June shall be prosecuted, 
to take active measures to render constituted au- 
thority secure, to enforce respect towards the au- 
thorities, especially the assembly and the King. 
To assure the army that the constitution shall not 
be injured, while brave Frenchmen are shedding 
their blood to defend the frontier." 

Applause greeted his words at first, but his ene- 
mies were on the alert to defeat him with ridicule, 
so one exclaimed : 

"Let Lafayette show us his leave of absence." 

"Lafayette is the eldest bom of French liberty," 
retorted one of his friends. "Lafayette is the man 
who has sacrificed rank, fortune and will give his 
life for the revolution." 

"Are you delivering his funeral oration?" de- 
manded another foe. 
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After the King was confined in the Temple, 
swept along by the rapid current, nothing was left 
to Lafayette but to abandon the struggle, for he 
could neither countenance the excesses committed 
by the revolutionists nor approve of the Eeign of 
Terror, and the numerous executions decreed by 
the revolutionists. Finally, fallen from favor, dis- 
missed from the assembly, Lafayette sought to ex- 
patriate himself after the terrible events of August 
10 with the intention of seeking a refuge in Amer- 
ica. But he was captured and imprisoned in the 
fortress of Olmutz, where he was confined for sev- 
eral years. 

*^Like the spots on the sun, which exist, although 
they do not impair its light, these terrible events 
may stain, but will not destroy the sun of liberty,^^ 
remarked Lafayette to his faithful wife, who 
shared his captivity. 

^^Liberty, glorious liberty, is a sacred heritage — 
and it will be enjoyed by our land some day. The 
desire of freedom is implanted in our hearts like 
a fruitful seed, which must bring forth a plentiful 
harvest in time.'^ 

**Ah, we have suffered for the cause. Family, 
fortune — ^all — ^has been swept away in the terrible 
tempest which has devastated our beloved France." 

"The martyrdom of the early Christians 
strengthened Christianity and perchance the mar- 
tyrdom of the apostles of freedom may bring new 
adherents to the cause, anxious to show the ad- 
vantages of liberty and the true and noble inter- 
pretation of the word. Desirous of amending past 
errors, they may do some good work for the cause. 
Beforms entail suffering and sorrow before their 
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glorious end is achieved. . France has waded 
through blood and crimes have been committed in 
the name of liberty, but I trust the people may 
awaken, that the scales may fall from their eyes. 
I hope that this mad revel may end and right and 
justice prevail. One by one the despots have per- 
ished under the guillotine — one by one they have 
been dragged under the terrible wheel which they 
set in motion. As I said before, reforms entaU 
suflfering.^^ 

^^And oftentimes regret and repentance/' re- 
plied his wife. 

. "Not so, my love, no vain regrets or repentance 
can ensue when the aim is laudable. Granted that 
France has not understood the true meaning of 
liberty and has given it a false interpretation, 
finally the people will learn the truth and turn 
from the worship of false idols to the true ideal, 
the true and noble goddess of liberty. Every heart 
must cherish high ideals and not waste time in 
vain regrets for defeat and disappointment, so 
long as these serve to point out past errors and 
mark a solemn warning for the future. France 
will some day be happy and prosperous. God will 
bless our beloved land. The sun of liberty which 
arose in America will not set in France, but will 
shine there also and fructify the land.'' 
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Chapter XXIV. 

Political faction had prevented Hamilton's ap- 
pointment as envoy to the Court of St. James, an 
appointment desired by Washington and opposed 
by Congress. Jay was sent instead and celebrated 
a treaty with England — ^a treaty which aroused 
passion and mob violence in his native town, where 
he was burnt in effigy. And the news of Jay's re- 
ception at court brought forth a volley of abuse 
from the press. "He kissed the hand of royalty, 
and with that kiss betrayed the liberty of Amer- 
ica,'' they clamored. 

From political opponents Jeflferson and Hamil- 
ton had become bitter enemies while they were 
members of Washington's cabinet. Re-elected 
when Washington was again chosen President, 
they finally resigned, as well as Knox. Diflfer- 
ences of opinion as well as diversity of views on 
political matters had caused a breach between the 
Executive and his Secretary of State, who was not 
above using the power of the press to combat his 
policy. Like nettles the barbed invectives of 
penny-a-liners cut the great man to the heart, al- 
though before the world he maintained his calm 
immutability. 

Jeflferson had returned from France with his 
mind imbued with ultra republican notions, al- 
though once more in his own land some of these 
became sound American principles. 
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^^I am not in accord with my colleagues/' said 
Jeflferson. "In regard to the French revolution, 
were there but one Adam and one Eve left in every 
country and left free, it would be better than the 
conditions during those trying time6/' 

He caviled at aristocratic ways, desiring to 
abolish everything which smacked of a monar- 
chical tendency, and often made mountains out of 
mole-hills. 

Hamilton was fearless in defense of Jay, and 
appeared in Broad street to harangue the people. 
The meeting was stormy and unruly. Peter Liv- 
ingston attempted to take the stand and Hamilton 
protested. Each referred the matter to the chair- 
man, who gave the preference to Livingston in ac- 
cordance to popular voice. Hooting and hissing 
interrupted the speaker, and Hamilton rapped for 
order as well as a free discussion of the subject 
which was agitating public opinion. Some tur- 
bulent men went oflf to the Battery and presently 
reappeared, carrying French flags and accompa- 
nied by a number of French tars. The sailors 
flaunted the flags in Hamilton's face, while the 
mob jeered and threw stones at him. 

"This is not the first time my blood has been 
shed for my country!'' shouted Hamilton, the 
blood streaming down his face from a cut in the 
forehead. "But I never quailed before British bul- 
lets and I will not be intimidated by dastardly 
Frenchmen and disloyal Americans. Come on, my 
friends, and aid me to uphold right and justice." 

This was a signal for his friends to rally around 
him, but finally peace was restored and the people 
dispersed. Hamilton went home and opened his 
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heart to Elizabeth, who soothed and comforted 
him. Her sweet, womanly sympathy was a great 
boon to her husband and her cheerful disposition 
rendered their home a haven of rest for the weary, 
embittered politician and statesman. 

''The people are like weather-vanes,'' he re- 
marked. *'They change with every passing cur- 
rent of air. But Washington stands at the helm, 
calm and unmoved by the storm. Unswayed by 
popular displeasure, unmoved by violent tirades, 
he knows the right and only the right will pursue. 
The treaty may not be all that we would wish it 
to be, but Jay has done the best he could under the 
circumstances. And I, for my part, intend to sup- 
port him.'' 

"As for neutrality, we surely owe more consid- 
eration towards France than to England," said his 
wife deprecatingly. 

"Do you know what French emissaries are up 
to ?" exclaimed Hamilton. "Would you have Amer- 
ica tributary to a lawless mob ? Would you have us 
for a mistaken allegiance to France plunge into an 
abyss of infamy and countenance such reign of ter- 
ror, such wicked deeds as are now being enacted 
and were enacted in the name of liberty during the 
past few years ? You do not see the subject clearly. 
The government which aided us during our revo- 
lution is now a thing of the past, overthrown by 
mob violence— our brave allies during the War for 
Independence have either fallen victim to the guil- 
lotine, have been exiled or now languish in some 
loathsome dungeon. Years aero I warned General 
Washington of Luzerne, of Vergennes — ^politicians 
interested in France's interests and not in ours 
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except from selfish motives. They were on the 
watch to counteract all negotiations with England, 
and they desired to render us tributary to France. 
We are free and independent and will not submit 
to foreign intervention or interference. All af- 
fairs with England must be settled without a third 
party. The popular craze is now for France, but 
before four years elapse, nay even less, the pen- 
dulum will swing the other way.^' 

Hamilton's prediction was verified. Washing- 
ton refused a third term of office and retired to 
Mount Vernon to pass the remainder of his days 
in quietude, but he did not enjoy peace of mind, 
the murmurs of discontent, the squabblings of po- 
litical factions disturbed him and weighed like a 
stone on his noble heart. 

Adams came into power and the French Direc- 
tory's imperative demands were met by Pinckney's 
spirited protest: '^Millions for defense, but not 
one cent for tribute.'' 

Spain added her claims and protests in regard 
to the treaty. Irujo, the Spanish minister, was 
dubbed Don Yarico by the people. His disagree- 
ments with politicians and opposition to the pol- 
icy of the United States did not extend to personal 
matters, for by his marriage to Judge Kean's 
daughter, if he did not give his heart to America, 
he gave it to one of her fair daughters. 

The pendulum had swung the other way, and 
active measures were adopted to enter into war 
with France. Washington emerged from his re- 
treat to unsheath his sword and was appointed 
commander-in-chief. He appointed Hamilton to 
active service, promoting him to geiieral, and this 
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appointment was bitterly opposed by Hamilton's 
enemies. 

"Hail Columbia now carries the day and Ca Ira 
is relegated to oblivion/^ remarked Hamilton. "The 
war fever has its day, but it will run its course 
as the French disorder did, without our coming to 
blows. This French distemper riles our tempers. 
But the feeling of hostility towards England is in- 
tense, and the smoldering fire will break out into 
a fierce flame before many more years elapse. '^ 

"I am poorer than when I went into oflSce," re- 
marked Hamilton to his wife sometime later. "I 
allot myself fully four or five years more of hard 
work than will be pleasant to equip myself with 
worldly goods. However, that is what every man 
has to do to earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow.'' 

"New York is improved," wrote Elizabeth to 
Angelica, who was in London. And we have hack- 
ney coaches now. After Alexander comes from his 
office, every afternoon we drive either to the Belve- 
dere or Sullubub for tea, or to Brannon's Tea Gar- 
dens. If you could only see the greenhouse, with 
its orange trees. I am quite sure you have nothing 
like it in London — nothing finer. We entertain 
our friends more than we used to, and we often 
give tea parties. Some young gentlewomen play 
on the guitar and we also have some performers 
on the flute. Do you recollect how beautifully 
Margaret used to play on the guitar ? She never 
touches it now, and says that she has enough music 
with the children. The favorite songs are Scotch 
ballads. Alexander is very fond of them. Your 
namesake resembles you and she is her father's 
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pet. I love all my children the same^ but Philip 
is his father's pride. He promises to be like his 
father, and has the same hasty temper, without 
Alexander's self-control, and this may lead him 
into trouble, I fear. 

"These are troublesome times, sister. Politics 
supplant patriotism, Alexander says. He is im- 
patient with me because I cannot understand poli- 
tics, but the political machinery is too complicated 
for me. Neither was I brought up to talk about 
such things, and how can I learn now, when I 
have social obligations to attend to and my house- 
hold duties to boot ? The black cockade caused as 
much trouble as ever did the wearing of the green 
in Erin and may lead to the same result. The 
black badge or cockade is the Federalists' insignia 
and excites the wrath of the partisans of Prance. 
Disagreements over politics led to a duel between 
Jemmy Jones and Brockholst Livingston, in which 
the former was killed — shot dead. Oh, Angelica, 
how wicked dueling is. It is a sin against God. 
I hope none of my dear ones will ever be engaged 
in a duel. Alexander thinks it is an abominable 
custom — ^a relic of barbarism to shoot a man in 
cold blood." 

A few days later Angelica's husband fought a 
duel with Aaron Burr, in consequence of a dispute 
over political matters, in which John Church de- 
fended his brother-in-law. Duels were very fre- 
quent, and for a fancied slight, a careless word, 
for any cause whatsoever trifling, men would from 
a mistaken sense of honor stand up to take each 
other's life without any compunction. 

It was a sunny morning when Burr crossed over 
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to Hoboken with his second, Judge Burke, of SoutVi 
Carolina, to meet John Church, whom Burr had 
challenged for his strictures on Burros legislature. 
And also for Church's refutation of the calumnies 
against Hamilton. 

Church had amassed a fortune in America, and 
after settling his accounts with the French gov- 
ernment at the close of the War for Independence 
he returned to England and was elected to Parlia- 
ment. However, he yielded to ^Angelica^s solicita- 
tions and went back to America to make his home 
in New York, where he purchased land and be- 
came an American citizen. 

"I am now an American,'' he said laughingly to 
a friend, "and I often discharge my duties as one 
to the extent of sitting on the jury serving with 
eleven obstinate devils." He took an active inter- 
est in politics and was very fond of his brother-in- 
law, whose career he followed with great interest. 

Burr was not only an enemy to Hamilton, whom 
he thwarted in every way, but he had also intrigued 
against General Schuyler and superseded him in 
the New York Senate. 

As he was leaving his home preparatory to the 
duel. Burr handed a pistol to Judge Burke, say- 
ing: "There is some work for you to do, Burke. 
The balls are too small, but I guess you can doctor 
them with a bit of greased chamois skin, by wrap- 
ping it around them. You can cut it with your 
knife and fill it around the balls." 

When they reached the place of meeting the 
judge hammered away with the ramrod without 
making any impression, while the duelists were 
kept waiting. Finally Burke handed the weapon 
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to Burr, saying: "See here, old boy, I forgot to 
grease the leather, but anyhow you can fire away ; 
you can take a crack at your man, while I grease 
the other piece. Don't keep him waiting." 

This droll remark excited the risibilities of both 
Burr and Church as well as their seconds, and 
provoked a hearty laugh, in which all joined. Shots 
were exchanged, however, while the duelists were 
still shaking wth laughter, and shot wide of the 
mark. 

^Will you try again?'' asked Burke. 
^Not now, we are sweating like beavers, and so 
are you over those balls. I am satisfied if yoa are, 
Church." 

"Then we'll call the meeting off and go and 
take a drink," replied Church, as they shook hands. 

"That's right, boys," added Burke; "I second 
the motion. There is nothing so good as a lemon- 
ade with a stick in it on a hot day." 
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Chapter XXV. 

When Susan Morton, was married to Josiah 
Quincy their wedding was attended by many 
prominent New Yorkers, because Susan^s brother 
was a wealthy banker and on account of his patri- 
otism during the war was dubbed the rebel banker. 
Mrs. Quincy^s brother, Washington, was in love 
with Cornelia Schuyler and confided his engage- 
ment to his sister, begging her to use her influence 
with the obdurate general, who refused to let the 
young people marry on account of their youth. 

Mrs. Quincy often visited her former home after 
her marriage. 

*^See here, sis,^^ said Washington as he bade her 
good-by before starting for college, "I want you 
to be sure to attend the commencement and Cor- 
nelia has promised to be there. I want you to see 
her again. By the way, sister, the boys are going 
to- give me a supper in celebration of the wager 
I won to walk to Philadelphia.^' 
'How did you ever get there?'' 
^On my feet, to be sure. You did not think I 
went on my head, did you ?" 

"You saucy boy. And here you are, still alive 
to tell the tale." 

"That is nothing to the marches of the Conti- 
nental soldiers during the war. How I wish I had 
been big enough to go to war. I was bom too late. 
Those were glorious days which stirred wen's souls. 
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I am glad my father was a patriot. How I should 
have hated him if he had been a Tory/^ 

"Tut, tut, Washington, you should not speak 

"I assure you I have no patience with those 
time-servers. I am glad that many of the Tories 
betook themselves to England, for we do not want 
them here. Many of them are living in clover 
over there hobnobbing with the aristocrats. 
Faugh ! a precious nasty lot they are.'' 
"Washington, do not use such language." 
"Well, so they are. There is that scamp, the 
Prince of Wales and his demented royal father 
and a lot of rascals and rapscallions, who are not 
worth their salt. There is Arnold, he is in high 
feather, but honest men execrate him neverthe- 
less. He will be brought up with a round turn 

yet." 

"By the way, speaking of salt, it is plentiful 
now, but it was a scarce commodity during the 
war — worth eight dollars a bushel," remarked Mrs. 
Quincy. 

"So the boys had none to season their hasty 
pudding." 

"Feeding on hasty pudding it was that made 
Yankees so smart." 

It took Susan and her husband a week's journey 
in their carriage from New York to Boston. They 
arose at candle light and a stableman held a horn 
lantern while they entered the conveyance. The 
passage across from New York to the other side 
of the bay was very rough, and when they reached 
the ferryhouse they found a little old man waiting 
to go to New York. As he caught sight of Susan 
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he removed his top coat and remarked to his wife : 
"My dear, the looks of that young lady's face are 
enough; it is too rough to cross over to-day/' 

"Who is he?'' whispered Mrs. Morton to her 
husband. 

"That is General Gates. Come, I will present 
you to him. He is an old friend of my family and 
one of my relatives is named for him." 

General Schuyler's youngest daughter, Cornelia, 
was a gentle, pretty girl, with expressive gray eyes, 
fair complexion and brown hair. Of a less bril- 
liant style of beauty than her sister, Angelica, she 
was nevertheless one of those charming girls who 
do not attract at first glance, but who win their 
way into one's heart, who lack the fascination of a 
coquette, who never resort to feminine wiles to at- 
tract the attention of the other sex, but whose 
womanly sweetness wins steadfast affection. Cor- 
nelia was her father's pet. All her sisters were 
married and she was the only one left at home. 

"Dearest," said the general to his daughter one 
evening as they were sitting in the library, Cor- 
nelia leaning her elbow on her father's knee as she 
sat on a stool beside him. ^TTou seem to be think- 
ing of something far away. What troubles you, 
dear?" 

"Papa," replied Cornelia. "All my sisters are 
married. Have you ever thought that perhaps I 
might get married, too?" she added with a blush. 

"Yes, I have; but you are too young to think 
of it now. And I want you to marry the man I 
select for you and not a whipper-snapper, so young 
and foolish as Washington." 

"Papa, I love him," said Cornelia, hiding her 
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face on her father's knee and bursting into tears. 

"Dear me, that is too bad. Strive to forget him, 
my child, for you do not know your own mind and 
are too young. Promise me you will not listen to 
him. Have patience and when you reach the age 
of discretion then you may come to me with a simi- 
lar petition and I will see about it.'' 

"You do not understand, papa. I never shall 
care for anybody else. I love him.^' 

"Humph, all our people marry young and Wash- 
ington's youth is no objection, you say. All the 
more reason you should not. People are more 
sensible nowadays. I think I shall send you to 
London and get Angelica to look out for you. John 
is going over soon." 

Cornelia dried her tears, pouted and shrugged 
her shouldei^. Then her natural sweetness reas- 
serted itself and she arose, kissed her father and 
bade him good night. As soon as she reached her 
room she wrote a long letter to Washington and 
folded the square sheet in two, sealed it and sent 
it off by a trusty messenger on the following day. 
She informed her lover that she must conform to 
her father's wishes, although her heart would 
never change. In conclusion she added: "Time 
will make it all right. I have faith in your con- 
stancy and beg you to trust me. Papa wants to 
send me to London. But I do not want to put the 
wide ocean between you and me. We are going to 
Albany to-morrow." 

That settled the question. 

"We must get married at once," murmured 
Washington as he read her letter. "I am sure 
Cornelia loves me, and will say yes. The general 
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is opinionated, but he will have to make the best 
of it after we get married/^ 

General Schuyler and Cornelia sailed up the 
Hudson in a packet, and on the way he pointed out 
the main points of interest. "The country has 
changed greatly since the war. Your brother-in- 
law, Alexander, has displayed a marvelous gift for 
putting his financial schemes into operation, and at 
the head of the treasury he did a great deal for this 
country. He has put the nation on a sound basis. 
But our nation is still like a child in leading 
strings, learning to walk. The fact is every step 
brings us forward. If we can only steer clear of 
imbroglios with France and England. We were 
ready to fight France, but the war cloud has blown 
over. We were ready to fight for our hearths and 
now that our liberties are insured we would carry 
the olive branch across the ocean. Unless our quon- 
dam allies turn to foes and drive us to take up 
arms against them, we shall remaip quiet and in 
peace. I deplore war. France will eventually re- 
cover from the delirium she has experienced the 
past ten years. The budding genius of Bonaparte 
seems to augur a new era for the land.'^ 

"I do not remember much about the Eevolu- 
tion,^^ remarked Cornelia. 

"Do you remember the time the Indians raided 
our house in Albany? What am I thinking of? 
It was Catherine, who was a baby at that time, and 
Margaret caught her up in her arms from her 
cradle just as an Indian hurled his tomahawk at 
her, which lodged on the stair she had just quitted, 
and she would have been killed if Providence had 
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not interposed to save her life. Oh, those were 
trying times, my child/^ 

"How glad you must feel that we are now f ree/^ 

"Yes, and I try to instill the love of freedom in 
my children's minds. Now, I desire to restore 
peaceful relations between the Tories and patriots. 
Time heals all wounds and we should forget old 
scores. I thought that time would bring peace, but 
the bitter feeling still exists. Many Tories went to 
England and others to the provinces, but there 
were many others who made their home in New 
York. Alexander won a case for one of his clients 
which made a stir at the time, and it showed his 
courage to stem the tide against popular feeling. 
Tories were bitterly hated, and this act of Alex- 
ander's did a great deal to do away with the injus- 
tice displayed towards them after the war.'* 

Before the packet arrived at Albany it stopped 
at a small village on the river, and the general and 
Cornelia went ashore for refreshments at a little 
country inn. It was a cold day. Autumn had clad 
the trees in brilliant colors and apple orchards 
were full of fruit, while walnut and hazel nuts 
abounded on the trees and squirrels ran up and 
down the branches, garnering a store for the com- 
ing winter. All the birds except sparrows had 
migrated. 

A comely woman, with a fresh satin-like skin, 
thick brown hair cut short and brushed from her 
broad forehead, with a roun5 figure and somewhat 
masculine stride, came forward to receive them. 
She wore a short gown, a long butcher's apron and 
a man's coat. 
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"What will ypur excellency have?^^ she inquired 
deferentially. "How is Lady Schuyler ?'* 

"So you know us ?'' said the general. 

"Everybody along the Hudson knows your excel- 
lency/' replied the innkeeper's wife. "What shall 
I serve you and the young lady?'' 

"I see the cows coming from pasture. You may 
bring us some fresh milk and some of your tooth- 
some cakes." 

"I have heard about your cakes," added Cornelia, 
while the Dutch woman, highly pleased with this 
compliment to her cookery, bustled about and 
brought the milk and cakes. 

Soon after their arrival in Albany Cornelia went 
out to take a walk and to her surprise met Wash- 
ington, who was waiting for her at a short distance 
from the house. 

"Cornelia," said her lover, "you may tell me that 
your first duty is to your parents, but look in the 
Scriptures and you will find where it says: 'A 
man shall leave father and mother and cleave unto 
his wife.' Therefore your first duty is towards me, 
towards your future husband. I am sure the gen- 
eral will think of his own youth and forgive us." 

Cornelia met Washington early on the following 
day and mounted the horse he had in readiness for 
her. He leaped on his, and they started on a brisk 
canter through the woods to the house of the min- 
ister, who performed the marriage ceremony soon 
after. With a fluttering heart Cornelia pronounced 
the vow which bound her to Washington for better 
or worse, until death should part them. 

"Now, my dear, we shall have to go through a 
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trying ordeal and break the news to your father/^ 
said Washington as they mounted their horses. 

"What shall I say ? It makes me feel so bad to 
think that I have disobeyed him/^ 

"You did not promise him not to marry me, so 
you have not deceived him, and he will overlook 
your disobedience if you tell him how much we 
love each other. Come, sweetheart, it pains me to 
see tears in your eyes. I hope you have not re- 
pented so soon of a poor bargain.^^ 

"No, indeed, Washington, and this is the hap- 
piest day of my life. Only my father^s displeasure 
troubles me, but his only objection to you is your 
youth.^' 

"Why, I am twenty-two years old, and I feel ten 
years older. How much better to marry when we 
are young than to wait until the illusions of youth 
have vanished. And that objection will diminish 
each day more and more. We shall grow old to- 
gether, love, and become more and more alike. I 
can conceive of no joy apart from you.'' 

"I love you," said Cornelia shyly, with a quick 
glance, and then she drooped her eyes. "But my 
conscience makes me worry for my disobedience to 
a kind, indulgent father, and I do not know what 
my mother will think of me. I shall not be happy 
until they forgive and bless me' and you, and call 
you their son. Only that is lacking to complete my 
happiness.'^ 

"Let us hasten,'^ replied Washington. 

The general was on the veranda when they rode 
up, and adjusting his spectacles, looked at them 
with amazement. 

"Washington, Cornelia, what means this? What 
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is the meaning of this early morning ride?^^ he 
sternly asked. 

Cornelia dismounted and rushed up to her 
father, threw her arms around his neck and clung 
to him, while Washington bent before him and 
seized his hand, saying : 

"Father, may I call you so now ? Forgive your 
erring but not repentant children — for we can 
never repent of this day^s doings, which have made 
us one and conferred lifers richest blessing on me. 
Do not think that I have stolen your daughter away 
from you, rather consider that you have another 
son and judge me kindly. My greatest effort shall 
be to win your affection, so that yeu may like me 
not only for Cornelians sake, but for my own also.^^ 

"Well, young man, you argue your case well, so 
I suppose I shall have to forgive you,^^ said the 
general, taking out his handkerchief, wiping his 
eyes and blowing his nose to cover his agitation. 

"Dearest, dearest father, you make me so 
happy,^^ exclaimed Cornelia, hugging and kissing 
him. 

"I forgive you, my children; but I assure you, 
Cornelijtj your sisters will not overlook this esca- 
pade which deprives them of attending a wedding 
feast.^^ 

"But I am not the only one who ran off to get 
married,^' said Cornelia. "Angelica and Margaret 
both eloped.'* 

"The Lord only knows what possessed those girls 
to cherish such romantic notions. Elizabeth, how- 
ever, was sensible and had a home wedding.** 
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Chapter XXVI. 

Jeflferson was sitting in his study at the White 
House, musing over the problem which confronted 
him in the purchase of the province of Louisiana 
from Napoleon. The author of the Declaration of 
Independence and of the statute of Virginia for 
religious freedom was of spare frame, strong and 
muscular, with auburn hair, freckled, florid skin, 
broad, noble brow, gray eyes flecked with gold, and 
a pleasant expression around his mouth. Some- 
what raw-boned, his nose was sharp, and yet in 
spite of lack of manly beauty, an air of distinction 
marked his bearing. Unconventional and demo- 
cratic, on succeeding to the Presidency Jeflferson 
abolished forms and formulas which he considered 
monarchical. Fond of music and the fine arts, his 
residence abroad had furnished him with the op- 
portunity of gathering many valuable treasures, 
while his life in Paris at the beginning of the 
French Eevolution had changed him from a Whig 
to a Eepublican, and he became the leader of that 
party in the United States, the Eepublican being 
what is now called the Democratic party. 

"I asked for a port and have gotten a province,'' 
he said to himself. "The relations with Spain 
caused us much trouble and the United States in- 
herited from England the bone of contention in 
regard to the right of way. I have given the sub- 
ject careful study and I am convinced that the 
free passage of the Mississippi was and is now ours. 
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However, we shall never relinquish that right and 
this purchase strengthens it." 

"Come in," he said in answer to a knock on the 
door, and his Secretary of State entered the room. 
A quiet, little man of reserved bearing but dig- 
nified and courteous, Madison^s features were clear 
cut, and he was scrupulously careful of his per- 
sonal appearance, while Jefferson was careless of 
his. 

"What news ? So Monroe has reached the acme 
of his aim ?" 

"Yes, this is a most interesting case. Finding 
that Talleyrand was haggling and beating the bush 
to catch the bird himself, Monroe went directly to 
headquarters, obtained an interview with the First 
Consul and settled the whole matter satisfactorily. 
I hear that Joseph Bonaparte made his way into 
his brother's room while he was in the bath tub to 
expostulate upon this sale, but Napoleon allows no 
man to dictate to him, so Joseph withdrew dis- 
comfited and chagrined." 

"Livingston said : ^We have lived long, but this 
is the noblest work of our lives.' " 

"N'apoleon is pleased with the transaction and 
declares that he has given a maritime rival to Eng- 
land that will sooner or later humble her pride." 

"And I have given our country half a continent, 
a treasure trove. Napoleon's notions of geography 
are not well defined — ^and as for that, the country 
is an unexplored region beyond the Perdido. Con- 
gress will oppose this purchase, and although we 
are on the horns of a dilemma, I shall carry my 
way. Time will prove the wisdom of this purchase, 
which insures a free passage to the sea and will rid 
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US of Don Quijote in the long run. Texas, Florida 
and Cuba must be ours also. My friend, William 
Gary Nicholas, tells me I must take the bull by the 
horns, and if I have any doubts, to keep them to 
myself. He adds that if Congress gets wind that 
I consider this purchase unconstitutional, it will 
upset the whole apple-cart." 

"The next question is how shall this province be 
governed?" said Madison. "The Federalists de- 
clare that you and the Senate have endeavored to 
monopolize the right of Congress to regulate trade 
and that this purchase is unjustifiable, and they 
ask : How can the United States govern a wilder- 
ness peopled by aliens, so totally antagonistic ?" 

"An overwhelming majority has carried the 
day," remarked Jeiferson later. "In spite of Fed- 
eralists and Obstructionists, the majority voted for 
the acquisition of Louisiana, which is now part and 
parcel of our country, in the form of a territory. 
Two fundamental principles are hereby estab- 
lished, the right of the President and the Senate 
to acquire foreign soil. We shall retain the old 
form of government which was in vogue during 
Spanish rule," he added. 

Madison acted on these instructions. At the 
time of the cession Louisiana had not yet been 
delivered to France, but Spain commissioned the 
governor. Marquis of Casa Calvo, to surrender it 
to Napoleon's commissioner, Laussat, who was to 
ro-cede the province to the United States, the pur- 
chaser and rightful owner. 

A vast concourse of people gathered at the city 
hall or cabildo to witness the ceremonies. On the 
stroke of twelve o^clock noon, Peter Clement Laus- 
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sat appeared and showed the order from the King 
of Spain authorizing the grant, as well as his au- 
thority from the First Consul for receipt of the 
same and for transfer to the United States. There- 
upon Don Manuel Saleedo handed him the keys 
of New Orleans. 

On the balcony stood the Marquis of Casa Calvo, 
and in stentorian and sing-song tones he pro- 
claimed the release of Louisiana from Spanish alle- 
giance. Troops assembled in the public square, 
and the red and yellow pendon of Ferdinand and 
Isabella was lowered, the tricolor of France, which 
has superseded the lilies of France, was raised, and 
Spanish dominion ended in Louisiana forevermore. 
No French forces had accompanied Laussat to 
enforce his authority if so required until the 
arrival of American commissioners, to whom the 
province was to be delivered ofl&cially. Uneasi- 
ness was felt by natives, for a lawless element ex- 
isted in New Orleans, and it was feared that upon 
the withdrawal of Spanish troops pirates might 
pillage, plunder and burn the city. Therefore a 
company of volunteers was formed to patrol the 
streets. Meanwhile Don Yarico was importuning 
Jefferson with fruitless protests. Thrice had he 
entered a protest in the name of his King. Thrice 
had he said that France had not made good the 
conditions of the treaty of San Udefonso. But the 
worthy don^s mission was to fret and fume without 
avail, for he could not hold back the tide when it 
had begun to rise. 

William Claiborne, the commissioner of the 
United States, then appeared in New Orleans and 
in turn Laussat freed the inhabitants of their alle- 
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giance to France and transferred the province to 
Claiborne for his country, and he then welcomed 
the natives as citizens of the United States. 

"Liberty, property, religion assured, commerce 
shall increase and agriculture be protected for once 
and always,^' he proclaimed. 

That was a master stroke. Men of six national- 
ities witnessed this glorious spectacle. For twenty 
days the tricolor had waved after displacing 
Spain's banner, and now the Stars and Stripes was 
raised, while a French officer wrapped the flag 
around him and marched oflf to the barracks. 

Six times had Louisiana changed rulers. Ninety- 
one years previously Louis XIV. had leased the 
land to Antoine Cruzat, a merchant prince of those 
days. Being of no earthly use to him, Cruzat 
traded oflf the province to Law, the famous origi- 
nator of the Mississippi Bubble. The bubble burst, 
Louisiana receded to Louis XV., who delivered it 
up to Spain in 1762, who gave it to Napoleon, who 
sold it to the United States in order that he might 
have money to carry out his schemes in Europe. 
An epitome of Louisiana's history might be found 
in the nursery rhyme: "This is the house that 
Jack built." Jeflferson was Jack, the architect, who 
built the house, and rat, cat, dog, cow, milkmaid, 
to include all those that had a voice in the matter, 
yielded to the President's dominating spirit. 

"Marvelous tales are told of the beauties and 
wonders of the lands along the Mississippi,'' re- 
marked Madison to Jeflferson. "They say that this 
broad, winding river traverses scenes of rare beauty 
for miles and the waters of the river are yellowish. 
Alligators bask in the sunlight along the banks, 
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in bayous, palmettoes and cypress abound in the 
swamps, hanging moss is seen on corpulent trees, 
while fiddling crabs scamper along the shore and 
pelicans and buzzards watch for prey/^ 

"Those reports are truthful, but some marvelous 
tales were told the people of mountains of salt, and 
other marvels, which they really believed, with that 
instinct for the marvelous among the illiterate/^ 

"We will take a leaf out of England^s book,^^ said 
Madison. "The history of England in the New 
World is interesting. France and England both 
explored and settled North America, but like the 
elephant, which thrusts in his trimk followed by 
his unwieldy body, so England conquered and 
drove out France. Pugnacious and progressive, 
England^s policy is to colonize the world.^* 

"She made a fizzle of it in America and will not 
succeed much better abroad, unless she takes a les- 
son from her experience in America,^^ retorted Jef- 
ferson. 

"England is bound to carry her flag all over the 
world and civilize the heathen,^^ added Madison. 

"We shall be compelled to give her a rap over 
the knuckles for her arrogant and arbitrary pro- 
cedure now,^^ retorted Jefferson. 

"Our commerce is almost destroyed, while both 
England and France hit each other over our shoul- 
ders. And we may have to fight Spain too. I 
hear that Spaniards are loath to leave New Orleans 
and Spanish officers parade the thoroughfares and 
boast that the flag of Spain will soon wave again 
over that town/^ 

"There is a conspiracy afoot and we must take 
means to defeat it.^' 
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Chapter XXVII. 

ilamilton's fortune had mended, although he was 
not a rich man. When the family took up their 
abode in the Grange it consisted of himself, Eliza- 
beth and seven sons and daughters, the youngest, 
Eliza, a toddling infant, and the oldest, Angelica, 
about twenty years old, while Philip was nineteen. 
The Grange was a handsome residence, built of 
lumber from the Schuyler estate and out of town 
in those days. 

Named after her aunt, Angelica was very much 
like her in feature, although very different in dis- 
position. She was passionately fond of her brother, 
Philip, who was only one year younger. And they 
were inseparable companions. From an early age 
Angelica assumed a pretty attitude of protection 
and a little motherly way towards her brother, 
while he made her the confidant of his boyish 
pranks. Angelica had a great deal of influence 
\ath her father and often coaxed him to grant re- 
quests which he had refused Philip. 

Federalists and Kepublicans were at sword^s 
point and political faction stirred up strife in all 
circles. Jefferson was elected, Hamilton's bitter 
onemv, and Aaron Burr was Vice-President. At a 
Fourth of July oration which caused a stir in po- 
litical circles, Philip was present. Some months 
later he attended the theater with some friends, 
Und in an adjoining box was the author of the ccIp- 
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brated oration with some members of the Living- 
ston family. 

"Do you see that spread eagle orator?" said 
Philip to his companion with a careless laugh. 
"His wings should be clipped before he comes to 
grief. Let him tell the man of the people to eat 
his mammoth cheese before it gets mouldy, and 
which Dolly Madison shows to everybody with so 
much pride at the White House.^* 

"Bid him who talks of taking the bread out of 
the mouth of labor stujBE it with cheese," retorted 
Price. "Give that fool an ell, as that is what he 
takes for an inch." 

"That spread eagle orator is a cheese head,^^ said 
Philip laughing. 

The object of their jibes turned red to the root 
of his hair and leaned over towards them sa3dng: 
"You shall answer to me for this insult." 

"Whenever you wish," they replied. 

A challenge was sent to both Price and Philip, 
for Backer wanted to fight a duel with both. The 
meeting came off between Price and Eacker soon 
after, and they exchanged shots and shook hands. 
Philip's was to follow, so he prepared for it by 
writing letters and putting his affairs in order, 
without informing his family. 

It was a cold, bleak day in November when he 
arose eariy to leave his father's house, full of life 
and the exuberance of youth cherishing dreams of 
the future, never to be realized. 

Philip tapped on Angelica's door and whisperied : 
"Sister, are you awake ?*' 

"Yes, dear, and already dressed," replied Ai^- 
gelica, coming out of her room. 
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^Tlease come to the librair. I want to speak 
to you," said Philip leaning forward to throw his 
arms around her neck and kiss her with a passion- 
ate burst of emotion, trying to choie down the sobs, 
while his voice trembled. 

"What is the matter, Philip?" said Angelica, 
"why are you crying?" she added, holding him at 
arm's length and looking into his face. " Why are 
you dressed so early ? Where are you going before 
breakfast? Do not go out, for I had a terrible 
dream about you last night and that is the reason 
I am up so early, because I awoke and could not 
sleep. I feel so nervous. Tell your sister what 
troubles you and I will speak to papa. Have you 
gotten into some scrape ? Dou you want me to in- 
tercede with papa in your behalf?" 

"What did you dream, Angelica?" 

"First tell me what worries you." 

"Not now, sister. Later, perhaps. When I re- 
turn. I must go now, for it is six o^clock. Come, 
tell me about your dream." . 

"Oh, Philip, you know that dreams fade away 
with broad daylight. But my heart was beating 
rapidly and almost choked me when I awoke, for 
you appeared to be bathed in blood, from a wound 
which I could not stauhch. Oh, brother, it seemed 
so real I cannot bear to think of it. Pray stay at 
home to-day. I fear some hidden danger threatens 
you. Stay at home and later take me on the four- 
teen-mile drive, that will dispel all such fancies 
which now make me feel so bad. Do stay with me. 
I shall have no peace if you go out, for I fear some 
terrible calamity is hovering over you." 

"Do not be so silly, sister. You appear to forget 
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that I am a man nearly nineteen years old, twenty 
years old. Remember that our father had already 
made his mark in the world at my age and he was 
married, too/' 

**In olden days dreams were sent as warnings," 
remarked Angelica, "and I feel that mine is one. 
Please do stay at home to please me.'' 

"I am too old to be tied to a woman's apron 
strings, Angelica, so you must not try to detain me. 
You are a silly girl. It is late and I have an im- 
portant engagement to transact immediately. We'll 
have a good time after I come back, and I will take 
you to ride." 

"When will you be back ? Will you come before 
breakfast ?" asked Angelica. "What shall I say to 
papa when he inquires where you have gone P 

"Oh, say I will tell him all about it when I come 
home. 6ood-by," said Philip, the natural buoy- 
ancy of youth reasserting itself, and he blew a kiss 
from his finger tips to his sister, as he opened the 
door and went out. 

"Do not go. Please do not," cried Angelica, 
rushing out after him. 

"Go back, sister. Do not be so silly. It is cold 
and you will get sick. Run into the house. Tell 
father I shall be back soon." 

So saying he ran down the walk and was soon 
lost to sight as he turned the comer, while An- 
gelica shivered with cold and slowly entered the 
house. 

"Where is Philip?" inquired Hamilton as the 
family gathered around the breakfast table. Eliza- 
beth, more matronly than when we last saw her, 
was at the head of tifie table. She had a napkin in 
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her lap and was cutting slices of bread and butter- 
ing them for the youngest boys who stood beside 
her and read a verse from the Bible in turn before 
taking their places around the board. 

"There, boys, that will do,'^ said Elizabeth, turn- 
ing to hear Angelica's reply. 

"Philip has gone out and he said to tell you 
that he would not be here to breakfast.^' 

Hamilton's hair was beginning to turn gray, 
folds of flesh over his upper eyelids made his eyes 
appear smaller, and yet did not impair their bright- 
ness and searching gaze ; the habit of concentrating 
his thoughts had produced lines on his forehead 
and around his compressed lips. He was more se- 
date than fonnerly, calm dignity marked his bear- 
ing, and he no longer had the boyish, . giddy air, 
as Maclay described it, adding: "Scotch or Irish 
people would call him a skite.'' His face was in- 
tellectual, and his manners high-bred and cour- 
teous. Family cares as well as those of the nation 
had aged him. Hamilton's career as a statesman 
was brilliant but stormy. 

"It is very queer that Philip should go out be- 
fore breakfast," he remarked. "I wonder what 
the lad is up to?" Then scanning his daughter's 
face closely, he added : "What is the matter, daugh- 
ter? Why are you so pale? Why do you look so 
downcast as though you had lost all your friends ? 
Have you had a tiff with your sweetheart ?" 

"Do not put such silly notions into the child's 
head, Alexander," said his wife. "Angelica is too 
young to think of such things." 

"Aunt Cornelia was much younger when she ran 
away and got married," remarked little Alexander. 
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"Children i^hould be seen and not heard/^ said 
Elizabeth, rebukingly. 

"Do not worry, mama^ I do not care for sweet- 
hearts, but I am anxious about Philip, and I had a 
dream last night about him which worries me.'' 

"What has Philip been doing?" inquired Eliza- 
beth. 

"Philip had a row at the theater the other night 
and I think it got him in a scrape,'' impetuously 
exclaimed Alexander. 

"How do you know? You were in bed at that 
time." 

"Jack's brother told me all about it. And he 
says that Eacker was as white as a sheet and that 
he was awfully mad. I'd have hit him a crack on 
the head if he had said anything saucy to me." 

"Alexander, I am surprised. Where did you learn 
such unseemly language ? Leave the table and do 
not return until you can express yourself in a more 
gentlemanly manner. Go to the library. I'll see 
you later." 

Alexander withdrew, shamefaced and abashed, 
dragging his feet as though loath to go. James tit- 
tered and had a choking spell, sputtering and turn- 
ing red in the face. 

John, looking as innocent as a lamb, tickled him 
under the table. 

"I never saw such ill-bred boys," said Hamilton. 
"Elizabeth, really you must mend their manners, 
my dear. James, leave the room. Go to the library, 
sir." 

"My dear, have you forgotten that you just sent 
Alexander to the library? You know the conse- 
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quences if the boys are left alone/' remarked Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

"You are right. James, go to your own room 
and await me there. This unaccountable absence 
of Philip worries me. He is hot-headed and rash, 
aitd I must put a strong check on him. At his age 
I was already settled *' 

^"And Philip is a chip of the old block/' retorted 
Elizabeth vivaciously. "See^ here comes little Eliza 
toddling in to bid papa good morning/' she added 
as a dark-eyed child of two years came into the 
room accompanied by her nurse, and she ran to- 
wards her father, putting up her little arms for 
him to take her. 

"My darling/' murmured Hamilton, as he kissed 
her. "Elizabeth, Eliza looks more like you every 
day. My sweet lambkin," he added, pressing her 
to his h^rt. 

Turning to Angelica, Hamilton said : "Pardon 
me, my daughter, I interrupted you in the midst 
of your remarks. What were you telling me about 
your dream ?" 

"I dreamt that I saw Philip bathed in blood, 
while I vainly tried to staunch his wound." 

"His wound ? Did Philip appear to be wound- 
ed ?" asked her father anxiously. 

That's nonsense, Alexander," said his wife. 
How can you encourage such vagaries in Angelica. 
Dreams are but idle fancies of the night, phantoms 
which vanish in broad daylight." 

"I am not so sure of that," remarked Hamilton 
thoughtfully. "You know I am of Scotch extraction 
and our people are gifted with second sight. I 
could tell you of more than one singular instance 
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in which the future was foretold. I could tell you 
many family traditions in regard to this uncanny 
gift which would astonish you." 

"I am really surprised that such a clever man 
should believe in such nonsense," whispered Eliza- 
beth, leaning over him a moment before she left the 
room. 

"A brisk canter on horseback will dissipate your 
fancies, Angelica, and I will accompany you," said 
her father. "Go and get ready." 

"How delightful, papa," exclaimed Angelica, 
clapping her hands with excitement. "VW be ready 
in a minute." 

"I'll wait for you outside. I want to see how 
my thirteen little elms are growing which I have 
named after the thirteen original States." 

"They are all in good condition except one, papa, 
and that seems bound to grow crooked." 

"That is unfortunate, and it reminds me that 
there is a crooked stick in every pile and a black 
sheep in every fold. I am afraid Philip is going 
to turn out to be a black sheep, he is so hot-headed 
and rash. I am afraid he will get into some scrape. 
His absence worries me. When did he leave the 
house, Angelica? When did he say he would re- 
turn ?" 

"In time to take me on the fourteen-mile drive. 
Do not worry, I fancy he will be home soon." 

Shortly after Angelica and her father left the 
house, mounted their horses and started on a brisk 
canter. Elizabeth leaned out of the window to wave 
her hand to them. 

They slackened their pace on their way home- 
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ward, and as they came within sight of the Grange 
Angelica suddenly exclaimed : 

"What can have happened over there. See, papa, 
those men appear to be carrying a burden — some 
heavy burden up the lawn. How slow they go. 
^Vhat can it be. Oh, heavens ! it must be Philip, 
and he is hurt V^ 

"Calm yourself, my child. Wait until we find 
out what it is. Wait until we get nearer. It may 
be the body of some workman who has fallen from 
the scaffold where he was at work.^^ 

"Oh, papa, remember my dream,^^ said Angelica. 
"Philip is dead, he is dead ; I tell you,'^ she added, 
her voice swelling louder and louder. 

^^e quiet, Angelica,^^ replied her father steml}^ 
holding her bridle while his lips turned white with 
agitation. "Control yourself. Such conduct is un- 
seemly. You are no longer a school girl, you are a 
woman.^^ « 

Angelica burst into tears and convulsive sobs 
shook her frame. She broke loose from her father, 
whipped up her horse and started on a mad gallop 
towards the house. As she reached the gate she 
jumped off her horse and ran along until she over- 
took the group of men who were carrying the lit- 
ter. Seizing the sheet she hastily uncovered their 
burden and saw her brother's lifeless body bathed 
in blood. With a wild cry she flung her arms 
around him in despair, then she clutched her hair 
and tore it and uttered shrieks of anguish. 

"Philip !" she cried, "my dear brother, speak to 
me, dear. Tell me you were sleeping; speak to me, 
dear. Oh, he is dead, dead V^ she added wildly. 

By this time Hamilton had come up and seized 
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Angelica by the arm, saying gternly: "Be quiet. 
Come with me, Angelica. You should not give 
Way to your feelings. You disturb your brother, 
for he is asleep.^' Motioning to the men to carry 
the body into the house, for he was choked with 
emotion and could riot uttei* another word, while 
his chest heaved convulsively, he led his daughter 
with him in search of Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth, pale and terrified, met them at the 
door and threw her arms around Angelica, while 
she extended her hand to her husband who whis- 
pered hoarsely : 

"Take Angelica upstairs. Leave her with Phil- 
lis and then come back to me." 

"What has happened ? Is Philip wounded ? Is 
he dead?" 

"It may be only a swoon, but I fear the worst," 
he replied. 

Mrs. Hamilton led Angelica to her room, mur- 
muring words of endearment, and then rejoined 
her husband. The tears were running down her 
cheeks. Softly she uncovered Philip's face and 
gently touched his brow, which was icy cold. His 
eyes were closed, his arms folded. His spirit had 
fled and only the lifeless clay remained. 

Wild-eyed, with disheveled tresses, Angelica 
rushed down stairs and threw herself on her broth- 
er's body, uttering words of endearment and re- 
fusing to leave him. The shock had unsettled her 
reason. 
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Chapter XXVIII. 

Two years had elapsed since Philip's deaths years 
full of care and trouble for Hamilton during his 
brilliant career. After his retirement from the 
army he was elected to the State Legislature, and 
at thirty years old was a signer as well as one of 
the framers of the Constitution. Appointed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Hamilton evolved order out 
of chaos by marvelous financiering genius and by 
masterly writings aided in the formation of the 
Federal party. But he was not without enemies, 
and Burr and Jeflferson were bitter opponents to 
his policy. And Burr was one of the most bitter. 

More than once Hamilton remarked to his wife : 
*^That man is like a shadow and darkens my path. 
He tries to circumvent me in every way. Some 
day we shall come to blows. We are arrayed on op- 
posite sides in politics and some day I shall bring 
him to account.^' 

"What a pity he should be so deceitf uL And he 
has such a charming daughter.'^ 

"Yes, and his devotion to her is one redeeming 
feature of his character. He is a very clever, bril- 
liant but unscrupulous politician. He hates me 
because I oppose him and because I control politics 
in New York. He attributes his recent defeat in 
the candidacy for governor of this State to me. To 
be sure I have used my influence with Lewis, but 
what of that r 
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"It is too bad you have so much to worry you/' 
replied Elizabeth. 

"I fancied that the end of the war would bring 
peace, but we have been in a turmoil ever since. 
Politics are ticklish things, are like nettles which 
you should grasp firmly in order not to be stung.'' 

**And you have a lot of nettles in your path." 

*^Much as I admire our brave allies, I foresaw 
that we should have trouble with France in the 
future, and I knew that crafty statesmen were en- 
deavoring to get the lion's share in the settlements 
of peace. I advised Congress to steer clear of 
France and deal directly with England. France 
resented the fact that the peace treaty was drawn 
up without consulting her about the terms. When 
the French distemper raged difficulties were finally 
adjusted and we did not go to war, although we 
were prepared to do so, rather than to submit to 
the demands of the Directory. Peace was enforced, 
but we are not out of the woods yet, for we shall 
come to blows with England. We shall not allow 
her to injure our trade nor to curtail our com- 
merce. Nor shall we submit to arbitrary demands. 
England and France take America for a shuttle* 
cock, and Bonaparte with his edicts and England 
with retaliatory decrees, toss American shipping 
from one to the other. We shall not submit to for- 
eign aggression. America is a nation and will en- 
force proper respect and consideration from France 
and England. Foreign powers shall respect her. 
I renounced public life to practice my profession, 
and I left the treasury a poor man. But I must 
devote my pen and influence for my country's weal. 
I have borne the fire of the enemy in the field of 
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battle, and I am willing to endure the slings of 
my foes in the political arena, while I use all the 
powers of mind and strength I have to circumvent 
treason." 

"I know that you are a true patriot and a good 
father," replied Elizabeth. 

Hamilton looked at her searchingly, but said no 
more. 

"Has your love grown cold," said Elizabeth after 
a pause. "I am always dreading the day when old 
age will overtake me," she added with a sigh. 
"When you no longer will care for the woman who 
has lost all the attractions of youth, who is stout 
and commonplace." 

"Never, never, Eliza ; we shall grow old together. 
Your sweet disposition will retain the freshness of 
youth and keep your heart young after wrinkles 
come. Your lovely image will never be marred by 
the inroads of time. Your eyes are still bright, 
and what does it matter if wintry snows turned 
your locks white while your heart is as sunny as a 
day in May ? You are my better half, my guardian 
angel," he added with a smile. "We are one and in- 
separable. It will soon be twenty-five years since 
we were married and we will celebrate our silver 
wedding. We shall have a family reunion at the 
Grange. I shall write to-day to your sister, An- 
gelica, who is in England.*' 

"Perhaps if our daughter saw her aunt it might 
restore her reason," remarked Elizabeth. 

*T fear she will never recover from the shock of 
Philip's untimely end," replied Hamilton, shaking 
his head, ^^She has never been the same since her 
brother'^ tragic death. Dueling ought to be pro- 
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hibited by law. It ought to be suppressed as a 
murderous institution/' 

"It is one of those mischievous practices which 
were introduced from France," replied Elizabeth. 

"You are wrong, dear. This custom was brought 
over from England. We had a lot of duels before 
our French allies came. Dueling is a cruel and 
barbarous practice. I deplore and condemn duel- 
ing. Ah, if Philip had lived, how happy we should 
be. But his vacant chair makes my heart ache 
whenever I enter the room.'' 

"He has only crossed the river first to await us 
in the world above," said Elizabeth. "The Lord 
knows best, and tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb. Perhaps by his early death Philip was 
spared much suffering." 

"Philip was impetuous, but his noble traits 
would have counterbalanced the weaknesses of 
youth, which he would have outgrown. He would 
have made a name for himself, for he was bright, 
brilliant and witty." 

"Our other children must take his place," an- 
swered Mrs, Hamilton. "However, he will never 
be forgotten." 

"Our last campaign was very heated," remarked 
Hamilton, his mind reverting to politics. "I am 
thoroughly tired of strife. The toasts which were 
given at Concert Hall indicate the tenor of men's 
minds. At a banquet in honor of Christopher Gore 
this toast was riven : ^Virginian dominion — ^may it 
be bounded by the Constitution or the Delaware.' 
Another was as follows: ^The federal virtues are 
obliged to swarm from the seat of government — 
may they find a hive in the north.' ^Aaron's rod 
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was the last — ^may it blossom in New York and 
may Federalists be still and appland^ while the 
great serpent swallows up the lesser/ " 

^nVhat does it all mean? I admit I do not see 
head or tail of it," replied Elizabeth. 

"Do you think that was Theodosia^s reply to her 
father r^' exclaimed Hamilton impatiently. "All 
3'ou care for is the drawing-room and the kitchen. 
Your mind is like a sieve and anything of import 
slips through." 

Elizabeth looked pained, but did not answer a 
word as she arose and left the room. 

"There she goes in a huff," muttered Hamilton. 
"I never saw such a woman. If she would hit back 
with her tongue when I say anything unpleasant, 
when I am cross, I would not mind ; but she simply 
looks grieved and that makes me feel as mean as a 
dog until I make amends for my imkind words." 

A few days later Hamilton was seated at his 
desk in his oflRce when a challenge was handed to 
him. It was from Aaron Burr, and he turned pale 
and a sharp twinge clutched his heart strings, but 
he quietly wrote an acceptance. Hamilton had 
foreseen this event when he refused to retract his 
public statements in regard to Burr's conduct or 
to deny the accusations made by him — ^accusations 
which hurt Burr. 

Hamilton proceeded to indite an affectionate let- 
ter to his wife and to put his affairs in shape, for 
he had a presentiment that this duel would prove 
fatal. Leaving the letter with a trusty messenger 
to deliver in case the meeting should prove fatal, 
the following day Hamilton arose at daybreak to 
repair to the place appointed. 
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It was a warm day in July and he was rowed 
across the Hudson to the opposite shore to meet 
his opponent beneath the rocky heights of Wee- 
hawken. 

"Eliza and I shall not be able to celebrate our 
silver wedding," he murmured to himself, "for I 
shall be cold in death." 

His eyes gazed on the beauties of the Hudson, 
the verdure-clad Palisades and the charms of that 
sunny day. A presentiment of evil told him that 
his last hour had come. His wife's face appeared 
before him and his children came trooping around 
him pulling him back to life as it appeared to him. 
He put his hand to his heart to still its throbbings 
and courteously saluted Burr as he stepped ashore. 

Wild roses were blooming, woodland violets per- 
fumed the air, while the aromatic fragrance from 
spruce and pine trees regaled the senses. The sober 
brown-breasted wren was twittering in her nest, 
while the robin redbreast was hopping along the 
sward, emitting his two notes song. The sunlight 
warmed the waves and Hamilton took a last, lin- 
gering glance at the beautiful scene with a keen 
appreciation of its charms, mingled with a dull 
throb of anguish as he realized that his eyes would 
soon be closed in death. 

"Shall I set the hair trigger?" inquired Pendle- 
ton, as he handed the pistol to Hamilton. 

"Not this time," replied Hamilton. 

"Eeady, fire!" was heard as the two opponents 

faced each other. Hamilton raised his weapon and 

fired in the air, with a noble desire to spare his foe, 

who aimed at his heart and shot him in the breast. 

I Hamilton fell face downward. He was carried 
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across the river to Mr. Bayard's at Greenwich vil- 
lage, and his wife was summoned to his side. 

Elizabeth hastened to the bedside of her dying 
husband, and remained with him until he breathed 
his last, while he lingered a day and a half in 
mortal agony. As life was fast ebbing away he 
raised his eyes, glazed with the film of death, and 
said to his wife as she knelt near him : 

"Eliza, remember that you are a good Chris- 
tian." And with a faint sigh, his spirit fled. 

Never was Xew York so oppressed with gloom 
as on the occasion of this great man's death, cut 
off in the prime of life. Flags were placed at half- 
mast, all business was suspended, shops were closed 
for several days, church bells were muffled and 
tolled a funeral dirge, while the people mourned 
for the departed statesman. The funeral was at- 
tended by the City Council, corporations, clergy of 
all denominations, members of the bar in deep 
mourning, as well as the militia and private indi- 
viduals, who walked in the procession after the 
hearse to pay this last tribute of respect to Alex- 
ander Hamilton, whose death was a national loss. 

As the funeral wended its way to Trinity 
Church minute guns were fired from the Battery 
and answered from the British warship Boston, as 
well as the French frigates in the bay. For six 
weeks afterwards memorial services were celebrated 
throughout the land, while Federalists wore crape 
on their sleeves and a mourning band around their 
hats. 

Burr was cool and unconcerned, but he left New 
York until time should efface the memory of his 
deed or lessen national sorrow. 
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Burr's propositions to England were not heeded. 
His ambitious schemes were foiled, although he 
found many followers. His career in the far West 
and association with Blennerhassett have been the 
theme of history and romance. 

For several years he pursued his air castles and 
found adherents interested in his schemes. 

Brought to trial, released, arrested and then 
again released, he exiled himself to England. Years 
later he returned to New York, disappointed and 
embittered — ^his only joy in life vanished, for 
Theodosia fell a victim to the pirates of Barataria 
on her way to New York from a Southern port. 
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Chapter XXIX. 

People seldom die of grief, and the back seems 
fitted to the burden. Elizabeth lived for many 
years after her husband's death, and remained 
faithful to his memory. Life had many joys to 
offer, for her children were a great comfort to her. 
Her Christian faith and sunny disposition rendered 
increasing years far from irksome. Age and in- 
firmities did not lessen the love of her friends. Her 
whole existence was devoted to good works. Once 
her son, James, playfully remarked as she was 
making an appeal for donations to carry on some 
charitable work : 

"Mama, you are a sturdy beggar.^^ 

"I can neither spare myself nor others, my dear 
son,^^ she replied. "My Maker has pointed out this 
duty to me, and I must fulfil it. He has given me 
the ability and inclination to perform it.^* 

James was a student in Columbia College at the 
time of his father^s tragic end, and he treasured a 
letter he received from him a few days before the 
duel which leveled in the dust one of America's 
greatest men. In answer to a note from James 
his father wrote as follows: 

"My Dear Son — I have prepared a thesis on dis- 
cretion for you, you may need it. God bless you. 

"Your affectionate father.^' 

And this letter seemed like a harbinger of his 
fate. 
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James studied law and was admitted to the bar. 
Soon after he was married to Mary Morris, and 
their wedding was attended by many whom we 
have met within these pages. 

Mrs. Hamilton visited her children in turn, but 
she made her home with Eliza, in Washington, 
who was also married, as well as her brother. 

Shortly before her death, Elizabeth remarked to 
James : "How glad I should be if your father had 
lived to see how the country has prospered. If he 
had only been spared, so we might have passed 
through the pilgrimage. on earth together and to- 
gether gone through the dark valley of death. But 
it was not to be — ^he has passed over the river and 
is awaiting me on the opposite shore. How I have 
missed him, how I have wept for him with loneli- 
ness/^ 

"Why, mother, dear, I never knew you took his 
death so much to heart. You have always been so 
cheerful, so companionable and cheery, we never 
realized how much you missed our father,^^ said 
Eliza. 

"Our nearest and dearest" cannot read our hearts, 
my dear,** replied her mother. 

"That is very true,** replied James. "I often 
wish that my father had lived to see all the changes 
and the prosperity- of our land, for which he fought 
and made so many sacrifices.** 

"It is half a century since your father passed 
away,** said Mrs. Hamilton with a quavering voice, 
"and I am nearly ninety-seven years old. Half a 
century and how many changes.** 

"Half a century pregnant with great events,** 
replied her son thoughtfully. "Our country de- 
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feated England in the war of 1812, which my 
father predicted but did not live to see. Grand- 
father helped in the construction of the Erie Canal, 
which has enriched our State. New York City was 
a third-rate town at the time of the Eevolution, 
while both Boston and Philadelphia outstripped 
her in commercial importance and population, 
whereas she now holds her own and is far ahead 
of either the Hub of the Universe or the City of 
Brotherly Love. Nowadays the metropolis has six 
hundred and thirty thousand inhabitants.^^ 

"In early days we used tallow candles and whale 
oil lamps or wax tapers for state occasions/^ re- 
marked Mrs. Hamilton. "Now we have gas, steam- 
boats and railroads. I have outlived all my con- 
temporaries.^* 

"But not the love of your children, mother,** ex- 
claimed Eliza, patting her on the back. 

"Your family and neighbors love you still, 
mother,** added James. 

"I am not worth much now. I get more feeble 
every day.** 

"There are many women who are younger and 
who are not as spry as you are, mama.** 

"You are a good son, James. How proud your 
father would have been of you, who have followed 
in his footsteps and are now a statesman. How 
fond he was of you and all his other children. 
Eliza was his pet. My task is done and I am 
ready when the Lord calls me.** 

"Do not talk of dying, mama,** said Eliza. ^TTou 
should not allow your mind to dwell on that. You 
are as young and as active as many women of fifty, 
and we cannot afford to lose you, dear.** 
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^Tifty," said Elizabeth with a quavering voie6. 
"I am ninety-seven years old/* 

The Eose of Albany had lost her youth and fresh- 
ness, old age had brought deep wrinkles around 
her mouth and had dimmed her eyes, while her 
lips, once so red and pouting, were sunken now. 
Her thin, white hair was smoothly combed over 
her ears and she wore a white ruffled cap and a 
black silk cape around her shoulders. While old age 
had removed all traces of former beauty, yet the 
sweetness and purity of her soul shone out from 
her dim eyes like a light through an alabaster 
lamp. 

"My proudest heritage is the illustrious name I 
bear,** remarked James thoughtfully. "I am proud 
of the memory of my father. My chief aim in life 
is to live up to that name and never do aught to 
bring discredit on his memory. I cannot emulate 
my father*s genius, but I shall never do aught to 
discredit his name.** 

'* You are a good man, James,** said his mother. 
And a good man is equal to a great one.** 

I do not agree with you. A good man often 
lacks the clear sight of genius, which with eagle- 
like glance probes the mind of mankind. Remem- 
ber what a marvelous insight into men's minds 
my father possessed. Eemember how General 
Washington often consulted him and relied 
upon his judgment. See how he evolved order 
out of chaos, how ably he worked to reconstruct 
the country after the War for Independence. 
He had enemies, to be sure — ^but no envious de- 
tractor was ever able to tarnish his name. His 
laurels remained fresh and unwilted. I remarked 
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to you how Talleyrand said to me when I visited 
him in Paris: ^I was in America in 1794, and at 
that time I met your distinguished father. I was 
surprised when I beheld one of the wonders of the 
world. I saw a man who had made the fortune of 
a nation, laboring all night to support; his fam- 
ily/ '' 

^'I love to hear you talk about your father, 
James, for it seems to bring him before me and to 
revive the past. Your father was a poor man when 
he died, but he left a priceless heritage to his chil- 
dren — ^his good name — ^a boon more to be prized 
than coimtless riches, my dear/' 
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